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•Ituatlon 
■tarring  Lastex.  . 
with  aannequln*. 
every  day  tbl*  week 


SHUTS 


Above,  Foundations,  by  Lord 
&  Taylor,  New  York  Times,  Oc¬ 
tober  1st,  featuring  recant 
"Lastex"  PromotionWeek  with 
Mannequin  Review  every  day 


Above,  men's  shirts  and  ties, 
in  companion  Christmas  boxes, 
by"Lastex,"  Esquire,  December 


Above,  Gordon  "Ne-Flex" 
Hosiery,  by  Brown  Durrell  Co., 
in  Harper's  Bazaar,  October 


Right,  Foundations,  by  the  Wm. 
Carter  Company,  in  Vogue, 
October  15th,  a  4  color  page 


Below,  Foundations,  Editorial 
on  "Lastex"  in  Vogue's  issue 
of  October  1st,  3  color  pages 


When  you  offer  merchandise  mode  virith  "Lastex" — in  any  line  of 
apparel  for  men,  women  or  children  —  you  cash  in  on  the  literally 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  national  advertising  and  national  pub¬ 
licity  focused  around  "Lastex."  Leading  stores,  like  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York,  know  how  to  capitalize  by  headlining  the  name. 
So,  too,  with  great  merchandising  concerns  like  the  Wm.  Carter 
Company.  Take  a  leaf  from  their  book  and 
you  will  find  "Lastex"  bringing  in  new  cus- 
tomers  and  new  profits.  For  information  on 
The  Miracle  Yarn — on  how  to  sell  it — write 
to  "Lastex,"  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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CUT  THOSE 

MARK-DOWN 
LOSSES 


let  ZORIC  plug  up  that  pruM 


Here,  at  last,  is  the  answer  to  that  problem  of  mark-downs 
on  soiled  merchandise.  Here’s  how  to  plug  up  that  profit 
leak!*  You  no  longer  have  to  take  a  heavy  loss  on  goods  that  are 
shop-worn  from  handling,  fitting  and  display.  Dry  clean  them 
with  Zoric,  right  there  in  your  store,  and  sell  them  at  their 
original  price!  Save,  money  cleaning  your  store  curtains,  drapes, 
merchandise  covers  and  employes’  uniforms,  too. 

*Z0RIC  is  a  compact,  all-in-one  unit,  now  in  service  in  many  leading 
department  stores.  It  cleans,  and  dries  quickly,  in  one  machine  and  in  one 
progressive  operation.  Brings  back  the  look  and  feel  of  newness  to  fabrics, 
yet  leaves  no  tell-tale  cleaning  odor.  Zoric  uses  a  non-explosive,  non-inflam¬ 
mable  cleaning  fluid;  Zoric  has  the  approval  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Zoric 
is  now  available  in  three  sizes  —  large,  medium, 
small.  Write  for  the  full  Zoric  profit  story  today. 


GARMtNT  CLIANNG  SVSTth 
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Thl  Nc  3SII-A  Zwic  IhA.  Easy  to  install,  muy  to 

oparata.  Cktmpmet,  elosad-and-ssalsd,  tmpor- 
titht~to  comply  with  mU  state  hasUth  and 
safety  codas. 

I 

*A  recent  bulletin  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  sets 
department  store  mark-down  losses  at 
the.  startling  figure  of  $753,000 — on  net 
sales  of  $10,000,000.  Let  Zoric  Cleaning 
reduce  part  of  that  mark-down  loss! 


THE  American  laundry  machinery  company 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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PETER 


CLARK 


/ 


I  N  C 


MODERNIZE 


YOUR 


STORE 


TRAFFIC 


HANDLING 


SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrive  FLUSH  with  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  level 


BY  INSTALLING 


SHONNARD 


LEVEL 

LANDING 


MOTOR  STAIRWAYS 


SAVE  VALUABLE  FLOOR  SPACE  because  of 

narrow  stream-lined  balustrades. 

THE  LEVEL  LANDING  makes  it  possible  for  passengers 

to  get  on  and  off  with  a  natural  stride. 

OPERATION  IS  QUIET  and  safe  at  all  speeds 

within  the  escalator  code  limit. 

For  the  store  patron,  greater  convenience, 

expedited  service,  less  chance  of  accident. 

For  the  store  owner,  the  most  advanced  form  of  between-floor 

transportation  in  the  stairway  engineering  field — assuring 

utmost  economy  coupled  with  unequalled  efficiency. 


For  complete  details  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK.  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  W.  SOth  St.,  N.  Y. 


Make  Your  Pneumatic  Tube  Lines  More  Efficient 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  65%  TO  85%  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 
By  Installing  the  NEW 

Dinspel  automatic  damper 

Simple  Adjustment — Space  Saving — Durable 

. 7'-'- - - -  Forty  years  of  experience  in  pneumatic  tube  engineering  is  behind  this  new 

m ..  ^  power  control  device. 

%.  Its  simplified  construction  assures  depend- 

able  service  under  all  operating  conditions. 

A  Try  out  a  Dinspel  Damper  on  your  busiest 

tube  line.  It  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  in 
power  saving,  reduced  maintenance  costs, 

^  better  service.  „ 


Plain  Round  Brass  Carrier 


« - EQUIPMENT  8C  SUPPLIES  FOR 

DINSPEL  DAMPER  PNEUMATIC  DiSPATCH  TuBE  SYSTEMS 


A  Power  Saving  Device 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Editorials 


EDITORIALS 

BY  CIIANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Mavaghig  Director 


Unemployment^  Old  Age 
and  Disability  Reserves 

A  T  the  coming  session  of  the  Congress,  a  program 
of  social  legislation — unemployment,  old  age 
and  disahility  reserves  legislation — seems  certain 
to  receive  most  serious  consideration.  * 

In  fact,  such  a  program  is  already  being  prepared 
by  governmental  experts,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Administration  that  it  will  meet  with  congressional 
approval. 

If  the  enactment  of  a  program  of  social  legisla* 
tion  of  this  character  is  inevitable,  then  retailers 
should  lose  no  time  in  studying  this  problem  in  the 
light  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  those  engaged 
in  retail  distribution.  Its  intelligent  study  is  neces¬ 
sary  so  that  a  plan  may  be  evolved  whereby  Retail¬ 
ing — which  enjoys  more  stability  of  employment 
than  most  divisions  of  business — will  not  be  called 
upon  to  share  the  burdens  of  seasonal  lay-offs  and 
shut  downs  so  frequently  experienced  in  the  field 
of  industry.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Wisconsin 
plan,  under  which  retailers  are  not  compelled  to 
contribute  to  a  general  fund  upon  which  all  indus¬ 
tries  may  draw;  and  employers  are  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  individually  a  voluntary  plan 
which  meets  the  peculiar  needs  of  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses. 

At  any  rate,  any  program  for  such  legislation 
must  be  fair  and  equitable  to  both  employers  and 
employees,  and  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
seeing  that  no  division  of  business  is  penalized  by 
being  required  to  bear  unfairly  the  burdens  of 
others. 


Already  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  California,  and 
other  states  are  studying  this  problem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  requirements  of  their  industries  and 
commerce.  In  these  .states,  retailers  are  taking  a 
leading  part  in  attempting  to  prepare  a  practical  and 
sound  program  which  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
problems  of  unemployment  and  superannuation  in 
Retailing. 

A  study  of  the  problem  nationally  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  Committee  of  merchants  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Samuel  W.  Reybum.  The  work  of 
this  Committee  is  already  under  way,  and  a  ^estion- 


naire  has  been  issued  to  a  large  cross-section  of  re¬ 
tailers,  so  that  the  task  of  organizing  the  work  of 
I  his  Committee  may  be  expedited  through  the  think¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  of  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

At  this  time  some  national  program  of  social 
legislation  seems  inevitable.  Such  a  program  cannot 
possibly  provide  adequate  relief  for  a  long  period  of 
widespread  unemployment,  such  as  the  country  has 
experienced  during  the  past  few  years;  but  it  can 
take  care  of  unemployment  periods  in  normal  times, 
and  to  some  degree,  at  least,  it  will  tend  to  minimize 
our  social  and  relief  problems  of  the  future. 

Your  Board  of  Directors,  recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  proposed  program  of  social  insur¬ 
ance  legislation  to  Retailing,  as  well  as  to  business 
generally,  has  invited  Mr.  Reybum  to  present  his 
views  on  this  subject  at  its  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
November  14th.  He  has  consented  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  we  urge  all  members  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  issued  by  this 
Committee  to  reply  promptly,  so  that  Mr.  Reybum 
and  his  Committee  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  of  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  may  be  assured  of  their  cooperation  in  this 
important  study  of  a  national  problem,  which  has 
been  undertaken  in  hehalf  of  Retailing. 

Board  to  Hear  Report  of  Committees 
on  National  Affairs 

RESIDENT  OVENS  has  called  a  meeting  of  your 
Board  of  Directors,  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
on  November  14th,  for  further  consideration  of 
national  problems  affecting  retail  distribution. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  Chairmen  vrill 
report  for  their  Committees,  and  will  confer  with 
the  Board  on  the  formulation  of  policies  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Association  in  presenting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  retailers  on  these  problems  to  Congress  and 
to  the  proper  executive  departments^ of  the  Federal 
Government  concerned  with  their  administration: — 

David  Ovens,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Governmental  Competition  - 
with  Private  Business  .  ’  ‘ 

Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman  ' 

Committee' on  Federal  Taxation 
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Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Manufacturers’  Codes  Affec¬ 
ting  Retail  Distribution 

Chairman  to  he  appointed 

Committee  on  the  Retail  Code 

Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Problems  of  Federal  Relief 
Affecting  Retail  Distribution 

Saul  Cohn,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Program  of  the  National 
Housing  Administration 

Samuel  W.  Reybum,  as  Chairman  of  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  merchants  studying  proposed  unemployment, 
old  age  and  disability  reserves  legislation,  has  also 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  to  discuss  this 
important  subject  before  your  Board. 

It  is  the  plan  of  your  Association  to  have  a  well 
defined,  intelligent  program  on  these  national  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  earliest  possible  date — but,  at  any  rate, 
before  the  convening  of  Congress  in  January  next. 

All  of  these  problems  are  complicated,  and  their 
sound  solution  is  necessary  because  of  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects  which  they  will  have  on  retail  distribu¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  any  of  these 
Committees  will  have  more  than  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  of  their  studies  and  deliberations  to  present  to 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Board.  However,  this 
meeting  of  your  Committee  Chairmen  with  the  Board 
is  certain  to  be  most  helpful  in  expediting  the  work 
of  these  various  Committees,  and  in  resulting  in  the 
submission  of  final  reports  at  an  early  date. 

The  work  of  each  one  of  these  Committees  is 
of  prime  importance  and  interest  to  every  member 
of  the  Association.  Some  of  these  activities  affect 
members  directly;  others  affect  the  immediate  and 
future  welfare  of  those  millions  who  comprise  the 
consuming  public. 

Accordingly,  every  effort  will  be  made  by  your 
Association  in  seeing  that  Retailing  wiU  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  economically  and  socially  sound  to 
advance  when  the  need  arises. 

Members  will  be  promptly  informed  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  your  Association  on  these  important  national 
problems  just  as  soon  as  each  is  finally  determined 
and  approved  by  your  Board. 

An  Increased  Membership  Means 
Increased  Effectiveness 

T  N  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  are  reproducing 
a  Broadside,  which  was  recently  mailed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

The  purpose  of  this  Broadside  is  twofold: — 
First,  to  acquaint  members  with  the  soundness  and 


effectiveness  of  the  Program  of  the  Association  in 
representing  Retailing  in  national  affairs;  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  members  in  build¬ 
ing  up  their  National  Association  through  increasing 
its  numerical  strength. 


Today  our  membership  roster  consists  of  5100 
stores — the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Our  present  strength  has  not  “just  hap¬ 
pened”,  it  is  due  to  many  things — particularly  to  the 
wide-spread  recognition  which  the  sound,  practical 
and  constructive  work  of  the  Association  has  been  ac¬ 
corded  by  governmental  authorities,  consumer 
groups,  the  Press,  and  retailers  generally. 


National  problems  affecting  Retailing  demand  a 
strong  National  Organization — even  in  excess  of  our 
present  increased  membership  strength — if  the  rights 
of  retailers  are  to  be  adequately  protected  and  their 
views  more  effectively  made  known.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  called  upon  our  members — 
through  this  Broadside — to  augment  the  efforts  of 
our  Officers,  Directors  and  Staff  in  continuing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  retailers  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


There  never  was  a  time  when  this  was  more 
necessary  than  it  is  today.  On  November  6th,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  the  American  People,  through 
their  Ballots,  gave  their  endorsement  to  the  efforts 
of  our  present  Federal  Administration  to  restore 
National  Recovery. 

We  shall  soon  be  confronted  with  a  new  session 
of  the  Congress,  which  will  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  more  important  and  more  far-reaching  prob¬ 
lems  than  any  other  peace-time  Congress  in  tbe  bis¬ 
tory  of  the  Country.  Our  monetary  policy;  Federal 
taxation;  Balancing  of  the  Budget;  Tariff;  Relief; 
Housing;  the  problems  of  Industry;  Labor  and  Agri¬ 
culture;  Government  in  business;  Public  Works; 
Social  Legislation;  the  Future  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  and 
other  phases  of  the  New  Deal  Program  will  be  mat¬ 
ters  of  important  consideration  at  this  forthcoming 
session. 

Retailers  are  vitally  interested  in  all  of  these 
problems,  for  if  they  do  not  affect  Retailing  directly, 
they  do  affect  the  welfare  of  the  American  People. 

Members  must  make  their  views  known  on  these 
problems.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
a  strong,  effective  National  Organization  to  speak 
for  our  Craft.  Accordingly,  we  are  counting  on  your 
support — ^not  only  in  maintaining — but  also  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  organization  of  maximum  strength  and 
effectiveness  to  represent  you  at  the  Nation’s  Capitol 
during  the  months  ahead. 
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One-Sided  Contracts 

A  CANCELLATION  clause  proposal  that  is  even 
•^more  one-sided  than  that  now  operative  in  the 
Dress  Code  is  being  proposed  hy  the  Glove  Industry. 

This  proposal  states  that  contracts  may  not  he 
cancelled  before  the  specified  delivery  date,  and  then 
goes  the  Dress  Industry  one  better  by  making  this 
further  condition — 

*‘No  purchase  order  shall  be  subject  to  can¬ 
cellation  after  the  agreed  upon  shipping 
date  unless  cancellation  is  in  writing  and 
permits  the  manufacturer  ten  (10)  addition¬ 
al  calendar  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  cancellation  to  complete  and  ship  any 
such  merchandise.” 

This  would  create  what  one  retailer  calls  a 
“rubber  delivery  date”  and  cause  a  condition  under 
which  retailers  would  be  bound  by  a  firm  order,  but 
the  manufacturer  would  not  be  equally  obligated. 

The  unfairness  of  this  proposal  has  been  pointed 
out  by  your  Association  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Code 
Authority  for  its  consideration  before  a  final  decision 
is  made  to  ask  for  this  amendment  to  the  Glove  Code. 

The  reasons  given  by  your  Association  for  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  Glove  Code  Authority  abandon  this 
plan  were  summarized  in  our  communication  as 
follows : 

“1.  We  feel  that  at  this  time,  with  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  simplification  of  codes,  in  an  in¬ 
dustry  as  staple  as  yours  is,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  a  controversial  provision 
controlling  contract  cancellation  for  an 
entire  industry.  We  believe  that  the 
members  of  your  industry  and  the 
members  of  our  industry  are  still  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  between  themselves 
this  matter  of  trade  relationships  with¬ 
out  the  interposition  of  a  code  regula¬ 
tion. 

“2.  Although  we  admit  that  it  may  be  a 
Fair  Trade  Practice  to  prevent  unfair 
cancellations  prior  to  the  agreed  upon 
date  written  into  the  contract,  yet  we 
feel  that  there  are  often  circumstances 
which  both  parties  to  the  contract,  or 
either  of  them,  may  feel  justify  an 
alteration  which  will  not  be  unfair  to 
the  other  party  involved  if  the  matter 
can  be  agreed  upon  as  between  them. 

It  may  be  a  credit  condition  arising  be¬ 
tween  the  time  the  order  is  given  and 
the  specified  delivery  date,  which  would 
make  it  desirable  for  the  manufacturer 
to  arrange  for  a  cancellation  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  This  would  not  be  possible  in  the 
provision  you  propose  for  your  code. 


“3.  Under  no  circumstances  could  we  agree 
that  Section  (b)  as  proposed  is  fair  and 
equitable.  Basically,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  cancellation  proposal  which,  in 
effect,  will  relieve  the  manufacturer  of 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  his  side 
of  the  contract  as  to  deliveries.  We  see 
no  justification  either  for  permitting 
manufacturers  of  staple  merchandise, 
such  as  is  manufactured  in  your  indus¬ 
try,  to  be  given  ten  additional  calendar 
days  beyond  a  cancellation  notice  to 
complete  and  ship  merchandise  which 
he  has  not  made  up  according  to  the 
agreement  he  made  with  the  retailer  at 
the  time  of  sale.  Although  there  may 
be  justification  in  a  high-fashioned  in¬ 
dustry  to  permit  a  three  day  grace 
period  for  the  filling  of  orders  such  as 
is  granted  in  the  Dress  Code,  there  is 
not  the  same  excuse  in  the  majority  of 
products  of  your  industry  to  grant  even 
the  three  days,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
of  a  justification  for  extending  this 
period  of  grace  to  ten  days  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  gloves. 

“4.  We  consider  that  there  should  be  recog¬ 
nition  by  your  industry  that  if  a  retailer 
gives  an  order  with  a  definite  delivery 
date  specified,  nothing  in  the  code 
should  vitiate  a  contract  of  this  type 
made  in  good  faith  or  relieve  the  manu¬ 
facturer  from  fulfilling  such  a  contract. 
Gloves  are  usually  ordered  sufficiently 
far  in  advance  for  a  manufacturer  to  de¬ 
termine  long  before  the  delivery  date 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  ship 
as  agreed.  We  note  that  your  proposal 
makes  no  provision  requiring  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  notify  the  retailer  prior  to 
the  delivery  date  that  he  will  be  unable 
to  complete  the  order  as  specified  in 
the  contract  for  delivery.  On  what  basis 
of  fair  and  equitable  dealing  can  you 
justify  a  proposed  code  provision  that 
puts  every  obligation  on  the  retailer  to 
accept  orders  given,  and  yet  makes  no 
similar  requirement  on  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  fill  his  contract  as  he  accepted 
it?” 


To  sum  up  our  viewpoint,  we  have  urged  that 
the  Glove  Code  Authority  consider  the  advisability 
of  not  further  adding  to  the  obligations  of  enforce¬ 
ment  in  their  Code  at  the  present  time;  and  that — 
if  they  do  feel  it  necessary  to  control  cancellations 
through  the  Code — a  plan  should  be  worked  out 
that  maintains  the  existing  right  of  retailers  to  have 
the  contracts  which  they  give,  carried  out  by  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  with  the  same  force  of 
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obligation  as  is  required  and  expected  of  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

A  Dangerous  Measure 
Which  Is  Apt  to  Spread 

The  City  of  New  York  is  seriously  considering 
the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  providing  for 
the  licensing  of  all  dealers  of  electrical  goods,  and 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  merchandise  unless 
approved  hy  the  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas 
and  Electric. 

While  it  is  the  alleged  intent  of  this  proposed 
measure  to  protect  the  user  from  merchandise  of 
hazardous  or  unknown  quality  that  may  endanger 
life  or  property,  or  constitute  a  fraud  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  measure,  if  enacted,  will 
become  the  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
City,  and  in  our  opinion  constitutes  another  form 
of  taxation  upon  Retailing.  For  the  proposal  re¬ 
quires  that  each  electrical  dealer  be  charged  an  initial 
fee  of  $15  for  his  license,  and  $10  for  each  annual 
renewal.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  will  produce 
more  than  $100,000  annually  in  additional  revenue 
to  the  City  of  New  York,  with  the  ever  present 
possibility  of  extending  a  similar  license  plan  to 
other  retail  lines. 

Moreover,  since  all  electrical  goods  sold  within 
the  City  limits,  on  and  after  the  enactment  of  this 
ordinance,  would  have  to  bear  the  label  of  approval 
authorized  by  the  measure,  there  would  be  vast  op¬ 
portunity  for  favoritism  or  discrimination  towards 
the  products  of  manufacturers,  unless  very  definite 
standards  of  quality  and  performance  were  set  up, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  lacking. 

We  have  been  reliably  informed  that  a  similar 
ordinance  will  be  considered  in  a  number  of  cities 
throughout  the  country,  if  the  one  now  pending  in 
New  York  is  enacted.  For  this  reason,  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  your  National  Association  has 
played  an  active  part  in  opposing  this  measure,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  just  so  long  as  its  efforts  can 
serve  a  useful  purpose. 

If  legislation  of  this  type  presents  itself  in  your 
City,  please  advise  us  promptly  so  that  we  can  give 
you  the  benefit  of  our  experience  in  opposing  it  in 
New  York. 


As  to  the  first  reason,  we  are  tempted  to  say 
that  since  it  may  be  so  easily  answered,  it  may  have 
been  advanced  as  a  “smoke-screen”  to  lessen  the 
attention  that  might  be  directed  against  the  second 
reason  were  it  to  stand  alone. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  who  can  deny  that  it  is  the 
individual  retailer  who  must  pass  decision  on 
whether  the  lowering  of  the  unit  sale  may  be  ad¬ 
visable.  One  thing  is  certain,  retailers  are  glad  to 
have  every  bit  of  helpful  advice  that  manufacturers 
are  able  and  willing  to  give;  but  they  do  not  welcome 
such  intrusion  into  their  affairs  as  is  evidenced  when 
a  manufacturer  says  he  will  not  sell  some  retailers 
certain  products  because  they  will  adversely  affect 
the  value  of  the  unit  sale. 

«  •  •  •  * 

The  second  reason  advanced  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  question  is  probably  the  real  reason  for  con¬ 
fining  the  distribution  of  these  10c  items  to  a  definite 
type  of  store.  It  smacks  dangerously  of  an  attempt 
to  fix  prices — that  much  is  quite  apparent.  Evident¬ 
ly  this  manufacturer  is  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  stop-loss  provision  of  the  Retail  Drug  Code.  He 
should  be  reminded,  however,  that  price  fixing  wiU 
be  less  acceptable  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  recent  past. 

Aside  from  the  apparent  price-fixing  purpose 
of  the  new  distribution  policy  of  this  manufacturer, 
retailers  have  a  further  just  cause  for  complaint. 
The  ten  cent  toilet  goods  department  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  a  child  of  the  depression.  It  dramatized 
low-priced  toiletries  to  a  public  whose  incomes  had 
been  lowered.  It  provided  department  stores  with 
some  additional  sales  volume. 

Department  stores  alone  should  be  the  judge 
as  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  such  a  depart¬ 
ment.  If  other  manufacturers  foUow  the  footsteps 
of  the  one  in  the  present  instance,  the  10c  toilet 
goods  department  in  the  dry  goods  or  department 
store  will  be  driven  out  of  the  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  that  many  manu¬ 
facturers  will  follow  this  distribution  policy.  They 
may  see  the  likelihood  of  stores,  which  have  been 
affected,  taking  retaliatory  steps.  As  one  store  rep¬ 
resentative  said  “If  this  thing  continues,  we  will 
never  display  on  the  counter  or  in  the  window  nor 
advertise  this  manufacturer’s  higher  priced  products. 
We’ll  discriminate  as  we  have  been  discriminated 
against.” 


Why  Restrict  the  Sale 
of  10c  Toilet  Articles? 

IT  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  nationally  advertised  toilet  article  has  L^ROM  a  source  that  we  consider  reliable,  we  under¬ 
sent  notices  to  wholesale  and  retail  distributors  stand  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  con- 

that  after  a  definite  date  the  sale  of  10c  items  would  sidering  a  Ruling  that  will  place  a  10  per  cent  manu- 

be  discontinued  except  to  retail  organizations  speci-  facturers’  excise  tax  on  children’s  ski  suits  or  snow 

alizing  in  such  merchandise.  One  of  the  reasons  suits,  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  This  Law  and 

given  is  that  “many  retailers  who  never  stocked  10c  Its  Regulations  provide  that  sporting  goods — includ- 

items  before,  stocked  10c _ (product)  and  thereby  ing  articles  primarily  for  use  in  connection  with  a 

reduced  tbeir  unit  of  sale.”  Another  reason  given  is  game  or  sport — shall  be  taxable. 

“many  retailers  saw  fit  to  cut  tbe  price  of  our  10c  We  think  that  anyone  familiar  with  children’s 

items,  thereby  disturbing  the  situation  and  causing  apparel  will  agree  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion 

a  great  many  complaints  to  reach  our  office.”  of  such  suits  are  sold  for  general  wear  in  place  of 
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winter  coats  and  leggings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ski 
and  snow  suits  are  sold  in  infants’  and  children’s 
departments  in  much  greater  proportion  than  in 
sporting  goods  departments  or  sporting  goods  stores. 
Accordingly,  the  ski  suit  or  snow  suit,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  is  not  an  article  intended  primarily  for  a  sport 
or  game.  It  should  not  he  so  taxed. 

Consumers,  particularly  those  with  low  incomes, 
who  have  found  that  such  articles  are  practical  and 
economical  for  daily  wear,  can  ill  afford  to  pay  this 
tax — as  in  the  last  analysis  they_  must — if  it  should 
become  effective. 

Should  you  he  approached  hy  manufacturers  of 
ski  and  snow  suits,  do  not  hesitate  to  cooperate  with 
their  efforts  to  oppose  the  imposition  of  this  tax. 


It  Looks  Like  a  Great  Convention 


PLANS  for  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  your  Association  are  now  well  under 
way.  The  Program,  in  keeping  with  the  Convention 
Slogan— THE  CONSUMER,  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  THE  RETAILER — will  treat  of  fundamental 
national  problems  affecting  Retailing  at  this  time, 
as  well  as  technical  operating  problems  created  by 
changed  economic  conditions  and  new  or  proposed 
legislative  developments. 

Because  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  Retailing  now  and  during  the  year 
ahead,  this  forthcoming  Meeting  of  our  Craft  augurs 
well  to  surpass  its  predecessors  in  the  importance 
and  timeliness  of  its  program,  as  well  as  in  com¬ 
manding  a  great  nation-wide  attendance. 

For  this  reason.  President  Ovens  has  appointed  a 
Convention  Committee  made  up  of  representative 
merchants  from  aU  parts  of  the  country.  The  foUow- 
ing  members  have  consented  to  serve  on  this  Com¬ 
mittee  ; — 


F.W.  Aldred 
Cladding’s,  Inc. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Edgar  I.  Amthor 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Frederic  M.  Ayres 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  P.  Bach 

W.  L.  Goodnow  Co. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

L.  S.  Bitner 

Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Miss  Bess  Bloodworth 
The  Namm  Store 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

John  A.  Browrn 
John  A.  Brown  Co. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

R.  B.  Bnrdine 
Bnrdine’s 
Miami,  Fla. 

R.  E.  Campbell 
Miller  &  Paine 
Lincoln,  Neh. 


J.  E.  Carroll 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

George  L.  Coyle 
Coyle  &  Richardson,  Inc. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

H.  W.  Eldredge 
George  Wyman  &  Co. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Harold  W.  Fitts 
The  Homer  Fitts  Co. 
Barre,  Vt. 

Max  E.  Friedmann 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ralph  L.  Goldsmith 
Lansbnrgh  &  Bros. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  Guhennan 
Meyers-Amold  Co.,  Inc. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Albert  D.  Hntzler 
Hutzler  Brothers  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Jay  Iglaner 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


James  B.  Jones 
Crowley  Milner  &  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  E.  Kennington 
R.  E.  Kennington  Co. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Hugo  Kuechenmeister 
E^.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joseph  H.  Loveman 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Leon  Mandel 
Mandel  Brothers 
Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  M.  Mayfield 
Sr  ruggs- V  andervoort-Bamey 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  C.  McDermott 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Neal  D.  Mooers 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paul  E.  Murphy 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank  H.  Neely 
Rich’s,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

P.  A.  O’Connell 
E.  T.  Slattery  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Neil  Petree 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

New  York  City 


Leo  Pfeifer 
Pfeifer  Bros. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service 
Education 
Boston,  Mass. 

F.  McL.  Oadford 
The  Bon  Marche 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Fred  S.  Sanden 

Sanden  &  Ferguson  Company 

Helena,  Mont. 

Harry  W.  Schacter 
Kaufman  Straus  Co.,  Inc. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  Schindel 

Kresge  Department  Store 
Newark,  N.  J. 

E.  P.  Simmons 
Sanger  Brothers,  Inc. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Harold  Steinfeld 
Albert  Steinfeld  &  Co. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

William  B.  Thalhimer 
Thalhimer  Brothers 
Richmond,  Va. 

Herbert  J.  Tily, 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harold  F.  Wendel 
Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co., 

Portland,  Ore 

Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Kaufmann  Department  Store*, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  Committee  wiU  meet  in  New  York  City 
on  the  day  preceding  the  November  meeting  of  your 
Board. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  cooperation  of  this 
Committee  a  preliminary  announcement  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  can  be  made  in  the  December  Issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

In  the  meantime,  may  we  urge  all  members  to 
forward  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  Program  or  organization  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  either  to  a  Committee  member  in  their  section 
of  the  country,  or  directly  to  the  Headquarters’ 
Offices  of  the  Association.  Every  communication  so 
received  will  be  given  thorough  consideration. 

Remember  it  is  your  Convention!  Do  your  part 
in  contributing  towards  its  success! 


The  Place — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City 
Dates — January  14th  to  18th  inclusive 
As  usual, — a  substantial  reduction  in  railroad 
rates  wiU  be  available  to  bona  fide  members  and 
their  executives  attending  Convention  sessions. 
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The  Twenty-Fourth 

Annual  Convention! 

Theme  Sets  Standard  Calling  for  the  Best  from 
Group  Analyses  and  Discussion  of  Vital 
Retail  Problems  for  1935 


For  timeliness —  for  a  theme  depicting’  graphically 
yet  tersely  the  subject  matter  of  the  forthcoming 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  be  held  January  14th  to  18th  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  “The  Consumer,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Retailer”  selected  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  affords  members  a  seven  word  picture  of  the 
Convention  with  emphasis  on  the  great  importance  of 
the  forthcoming  Association’s  Annual  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

There  is  no  subject  of  retailing  in  1935  that  will  not 
be  included  in  one  of  these  major  classifications.  The 
theme  embraces  all  problems  that  are  puzzling  retailers 
as  they  attempt  to  project  their  planning  to  meet  con¬ 
ditions  months  in  advance,  for  no  matter  how  conser¬ 
vative  management  may  be  it  is  essential  in  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  a  retail  store  to  do  some  forecasting. 

In  all  future  planning  for  1935  the  Consumer,  the 
Government  and  retail  management  problems  must  be 
considered  in  their  relation  one  to  the  other.  All 
through  the  four  day  program  will  run  the  Convention 
theme  and  all  topics  discussed  even  in  the  various 
group  meetings  will  at  some  point  deal  with  one  of  the 
major  divisions,  and  more  than  likely  all  three. 

THE  CONSUMER — In  selecting  the  theme  of  the 
Convention,  the  Board  gpve  the  foremost  position  to 
the  consumer  as  the  outstanding  factor  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  retail  planning  for  1935.  All  store  operation, 
whether  control,  management,  promotion  or  merchan¬ 
dising  which  does  not  square  properly  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  consumer  is  doomed  to  failure. 

What  will  be  the  retail  purchasing  power  for  1935? 
How  much  more  or  less  the  consumer  can  spend  in 
1935  than  she  did  in  1934  must  be  accurately  appraised 
before  any  intelligent  retail  plan  can  be  put  into  suc¬ 
cessful  operation. 

Prominently  linked  with  purchasing  power  is  store 
service.  What  can  the  retail  store  do  to  improve  its 


service  to  the  consumer  ?  Upon  the  determination 
of  these  two  related  phases  of  retailing  will  largely 
depend  successful  operation  for  1935. 

THE  GOVERNMENT— In  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  next  in  importance  is  Federal  legislation  affec¬ 
ting  retailing.  1934  witnessed  the  writing  of  codes  with 
later  revising,  while  at  the  moment  more  or  less 
speculation  is  being  indulged  in  as  to  what  will  be 
the  future  of  N.  R.  A. 

Equally  important  will  be  discussions  of  other 
phases  of  possible  Federal  legislation,  intensified  by 
the  unprecedented  results  of  the  last  election.  The 
prospects  of  future  Federal  legislation  hold  a  high 
place  among  the  problems  retailing  must  consider  for 
1935. 

THE  RETAILER — The  routine  problems  of  store 
keeping  will  take  on  a  new  emphasis  in  1935  because 
of  their  association  with  the  other  two  factors  stressed 
in  the  Convention  theme — The  Consumer — The  Gov¬ 
ernment.  None  of  the  control,  management,  merchan¬ 
dising,  promotion,  personnel,  traffic  and  delivery  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  successfully  handled  until  the  influence  on 
them  by  consumer  and  legislative  problems  is  first 
determined. 

The  theme  itself,  broad  enough  to  include  the  three 
essentials  of  retailing  for  1935,  assures  every  member 
attending  the  Annud  Convention  complete  discussion 
and  analyses.  No  retailer  can  hope  to  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems  alone  and  by  himself.  It  is  only  when  he  meets 
with  others  who  have  the  same  problems,  with  the 
resultant  exchanges  of  experiences,  that  he  can  hope  to 
arrive  at  an  intelligent  solution. 

The  Board  of  Directors  believes  that  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  is  afforded  the  Association  to  do  an  outstand¬ 
ing  job  at  the  forthcoming  Convention  by  preparing 
a  comprehensive  program  that  will  bring  out  the  best 
in  cooperative  effort  in  the  discussions  of  important 
retail  and  related  subjects. 
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Concealed  Profits  in  Operating  Expense 


The  attention  given  to  wrapping 
and  packing  supplies  and  other 
expenses  involved  in  the  im¬ 
portant  work  of  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  gave  retail  stores  a  good  part 
in  meeting  the  necessities  of  curb¬ 
ing  expenses  during  the  past  four 
years.  Nevertheless,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  stores  individually  were 
limited  in  their  efforts,  and  that 
much  more  could  be  accomplished 
by  community  action  in  each  city. 
It  was  also  discovered  that  this 
problem  of  obtaining  100%  coop¬ 
eration  and  united  action  between 
stores  in  a  given  city  was,  at  best, 
most  difficult  to  obtain. 

Store  managers  would  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  to  know  the  enorm¬ 
ous  savings  they  can  make  without 
unduly  hurting  their  prestige,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  or  sales  volume.  Of 
many  items,  here  are  two  for  illus¬ 
tration  : 

Send  Bags  and  Carry  Bags 

Thousands  of  dollars  can  be  saved 
annually  by  substituting  these  heavy 
weight  bags  instead  of  folding 
boxes.  These  have  now  been  in  use 
for  several  years  by  thousands  of 
stores  and  their  advantages  definite¬ 
ly  proven.  However,  individual 
stores  are  limited  in  using  same  by 
the  policies  of  competitive  stores. 
Send  bags  save  so  much  time  and 
space  in  wrapping  and  packing  and 
delivery  oi>erations  aside  from  the 


lower  cost  of  same,  compared  with 
folding  boxes,  that  it  behooves  stores 
to  agree  on  a  uniform  policy  regard¬ 
ing  their  use,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

In  like  manner  the  use  of  carry 
bags  stimulates  customer  “take 
withs”  relieving  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  of  much  extra  work  at  the 
height  of  a  busy  season.  While 
they  cost  a  great  deal  less  than  fold¬ 
ing  boxes,  their  use  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched,  because  if  this  item 
is  not  properly  controlled,  sales¬ 
clerks  and  wrappers  may  hand  them 
out  promiscuously  instead  of  using 
regular  less  expensive  merchandise 
bags  where  possible. 

Garment  Bags 

A  number  of  large  stores  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  substituting  these  large 
garment  bags  for  folding  boxes, 
thereby  making  enormous  savings. 
The  dry  cleaning  industry  has  done 
this  for  many  years  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  department  stores  in  re¬ 
cent  years  indicate  enormous  p)ossi- 
bilities.  A  careful  study  will  prove 
that  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
problem  to  rig  up  the  necessary 
hanging  devices  both  in  the  store 
packing  room  and  in  the  delivery 
trucks  to  accommodate  these  bags, 
and  incidentally  at  negligible  ex¬ 
pense.  This  operation  is  extremely 
important  in  the  delivery  of  fur 
coats  out  of  the  fur  storage  de¬ 
partment.  Certain  large  stores  dis¬ 
covered  that  with  sys¬ 
tematic  handling,  they 
save  wrapping  and 
packing  time  in  addi- 
Ttiao  tion  to  the  large  sav- 

_ ^  ing  in  supply  expense. 

— i'  Moreover,  they  have 

I  overcome  the  problem 


This  Retailer 
“Went”  to  the 
Convention 


of  delivery  to  apartment  house  cus¬ 
tomers  through  better  cooperation 
with  the  apartment  superintendent 
or  simply  by  leaving  a  card  stating 
that  delivery  was  attempted  in  the 
customer’s  absence,  and  that  another 
delivery  will  be  made  at  a  certain 
time.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
number  of  good  deliveries  far  offset 
the  troublesome  ones. 

Once  again,  there  is  great  need 
for  closer  cooperation  between 
stores,  because  the  stores  that  de¬ 
cline  to  use  the  garment  bag  method, 
set  up  a  certain  amount  of  custom¬ 
er  resistance  to  the  plan,  whereas 
very  few  customers  would  complain 
if  every  store  followed  a  uniform 
policy.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
average  customer  is  only  interested 
in  receiving  the  garment  she  order¬ 
ed  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
she  examined  same  in  the  store. 
Therefore,  the  best  argument  fav¬ 
oring  the  use  of  garment  bags  in¬ 
stead  of  boxes  is  the  elimination  of 
creasing  in  garment  bags,  permitting 
the  customer  to  wear  the  garment 
immediately  upon  delivery. 

Unit  Packing  of  Merchandise 

Here  again,  cooperative  action  will 
effect  enormous  savings  in  the  en¬ 
tire  list  of  wrapping  and  packing 
expenses.  This  subject  has  been  so 
well  covered  on  numerous  occasions 
that  the  advantages  are  obvious. 
But  although  many  stores  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  instructing 
manufacturers  to  unit  pack  certain 
items  of  merchandise,  particularly 
toys  and  house  furnishings,  never¬ 
theless,  a  better  customer  reaction 
would  follow  a  more  universal 
adoption  of  this  practice. 

There  are  many  additional  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  stores  can  reap  hand¬ 
some  additional  profits,  through 
mutual  cooperation.  Many  other  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  '  compelled, 
through  N.  R.  A.  codes,  to  cooper¬ 
ate,  and  while  some  members  were 
reluctant  in  the  early  .  days  of 
N.  R.  A.  they  are  now  the  most 
enthusiastic  boosters. 


BY  J.  P.  MORAN 
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General  Purchasing  Agent  and 
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Department  Stores 
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Selfish  Code  Clauses  Delay  Recovery 

BY  IRVING  C.  FOX 

,  Washington  Representative, 

Retailers’  Protective  Committee, 

-  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


unmistakable  decline  in  the  number  of  unit 
transactions  must  be  corrected  by  increasing  real 
buying  power — which  necessarily  implies  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  code  provisions  that  unduly  restrict  com¬ 
petition,  mass  production  and  mass  distribution.  In 
the  accompanying  extract  from  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  Mr.  Fox 
examines  certain  fair  trade  practice  provisions  in 
manufacturers’  codes,  which  are  tending  to  curtail 
production  and  distribution,  and  to  which  the  falling 
off  in  unit  transactions  may  be  traced. 


The  plan  of  the  NIRA  was  an 
excellent  one,  but  with  all  this 
good  plan — with  all  the  early 
hopeful  results — something  has 
gone  wrong.  Restored  purchasing 
power  has  not  come  to  the  consumer 
fast  enough  to  overcome  the  costs 
of  the  NRA  plan  of  recovery. 
There  is  no  one  reason  for  this.  I 
should  venture  to  say  there  are 
hundreds  of  reasons  why  prices  have 
gone  too  far  and  too  fast  for  the 
consumer.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to 
say  in  a  few  generalities  that  codes 
have  raised  prices.  But  to  solve  the 
problems  that  these  price  raising 
features  of  codes  have  created  re¬ 
quires  a  detailed  understanding  of 
the  points  where  code  writing  and 
code  administration  have  contribut- 


codes  or  codes  that  cover  the  last 
steps  in  distribution,  have  rather 
similar  controls  affecting  every 
member  of  the  industry  or  trade  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  code  and  having 
a  general  bearing  on  final  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  products. 

These  may  be  quickly  summarized 
as: 

1.  Regulations  affecting  the 
minimum  cost  of  labor. 

2.  Limitations  of  production  and 
capacity. 

3.  Controls  attempting  to  stabil¬ 
ize  prices. 

4.  Fair  trade  practices  control¬ 
ling  competitive  relations 
within  the  industry  and  with 
related  indus- 


of  the  accumulated  effects  that  those 
who  distribute  merchandise  must 
look  for  in  a  search  for  the  answer 
to  the  retarding  influence  of  codes 
on  the  current  sale  of  goods  to  the 
consumer. 

Labor  Provisions  Must  Be  Kept 

Of  these  four  fundamentals  of  in¬ 
dustrial  control  that  affect  the  price 
of  merchandise,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  must  be  accepted  as  not  only 
essential  but  as  the  real  purpose  for 
the  whole  system.  There  can  be  no 
disputing  that  fact.  Labor  must  be 
assured  not  only  a  minimum  of  in¬ 
come  for  the  safeguarding  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  but  every  practical 
device  must  be  utilized  to  decrease 
the  number  of  unemployed  as  this 
is  fundamental  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  plan.  Thus  the  ban  on  child 
labor,  with  resulting  new  places  for 
adult  workers ;  the  prohibitory 
clause  which  prevents  reduction  of 
wage  rates  because  of  reduced  hours 
or  the  use  of  ‘“spread  the  work” 
plans  to  reduce  labor  costs ;  all  have 
contributed  to  the  plan  of  bringing 
more  income  to  workers  and  more 
workers  to  industry. 

Although  great  care  and  atten- 


ed  specifically  to  this  unfortunate 
situation.  Analysis  of  the  effect  of 
these  codes  on  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  is  necessary  if  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  relief  from  these  recovery 
retarding  costs  is  to  be  framed. 

It  is  reasonable  to  divide  the 
whole  code  system  into  three  main 
fields — those  that  control  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  manufacture  of  raw  or 
basic  materials ;  those  governing  the 
fabrication  of  materials  into  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  and  those  covering  the 
various  channels  of  distribution  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

All  types  of  codes,  whether  basic 


tries  and  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  custom¬ 
ers. 

From  these  four 
basic  code  control  de¬ 
vices  have  come  most 


This  Retailer 
Stayed  Home 
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tion  were  focused  on  the  labor  pro¬ 
visions  of  codes  the  actual  antici¬ 
pated  increase  in  employment  did 
not  follow  because  by  means  of 
“stretchouts”  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  production  and  operat¬ 
ing  part  of  the  advantage  was  lost 
and  industry  has  been  actually  legis¬ 
lated  into  greater  efficiency. 

I  have  said  before,  and  it  will 
bear  repetition,  that  increased  em¬ 
ployment  can  only  be  fairly  accom¬ 
plished  through  a  reasonable  de¬ 
crease  in  hours  and  not  a  decrease 
that  will  increase  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  merchandise 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  further  in¬ 
crease  the  consumers’  reluctance  to 
purchase  and  by  a  rehabilitation  of 
the  “capital  goods”  industries  so 
that  it  may  absorb  its  share  of  re¬ 
employment. 

When  the  NRA  is  viewed  from 
its  effect  on  any  particular  commodi¬ 
ty  it  is  about  as  helpful  as  looking 
at  the  moon  through  the  larger  end 
of  a  telescope.  Back  of  nearly 
every  common  commodity  today 
there  is  a  long  and  complicated 
series  of  contacts  with  code  situa¬ 
tions  and  controls  that  have  an  un¬ 
believable  cumulative  effect  on  the 
making  and  the  pricing  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle. 

The  Start  of  Production 
Limitation 

About  the  only  way  that  it  is 
possible  to  understand  the  final  ef¬ 
fects  of  NRA  on  the  distribution 
of  merchandise  is  to  follow  the 
building  up  of  these  effects  as  the 
commodity  progresses  through  the 
economic  layers  of  production  from 
basic  raw  material  codes,  and  fabri¬ 
cating  processes  to  the  many  stages 
of  distribution  that  finally  place  it 
on  retail  counters  for  the  public  to 
buy. 

.  Codes  controlling  th^  ra  w  mater¬ 
ials  of  production  were  ariiong  the 
earliest  approved  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act.  The  Cotton 
Textile  Code  is  Number  1  of  the 
500  basic  codes  now  in  active  oper¬ 
ation.  Steel,  oil,  silk,  wool,  paper, 
lumber,  all  were  early  codes,  and 
principles  worked  out  in  these  codes 
formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  les¬ 
ser  codes  worked  out  later. 

It  was  in  codes  such  as  these  that 
the  first  plans  for  limitation  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  plans  to  stop  ex¬ 
pansion  of  plant  capacity  had  their 
start.  Perhaps  in  these  basic  raw 
material  codes  such  checks  were 
justifiable,  but  they  set  a  style  in 
code-making  that  had  far-reaching 


results  in  giving  code  writers  ideas 
for  freezing  production  facilities 
with  the  avowed  intent  of  raising 
prices. 

It  may  be  wise  to  limit  produc¬ 
tion  of  oil  to  conserve  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  save  an  industry  from 
mutual  throat  cutting,  but  when  the 
same  principle  is  invoked  to  prevent 
the  addition  of  one  cubic  foot  to  a 
fur  storage  vault  in  a  department 
store  it  becomes  an  absurdity. 

It  was  in  this  same  group  of  early 
codes  that  the  inspiration  came  for 
the  price  posting  plan  which  result¬ 
ed  in  giving  NRA  the  name  of  pro¬ 
moting  monopoly  and  encouraging 
industry  in  the  greatest  price  fixing 
circus  that  we  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  Not  only  were  prices  to  be 
posted  with  code  authorities  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  early  plans,  but  no  price 
was  effective  until  five  or  ten  days 
had  elapsed  so  that  every  member 
of  the  industry  could  come  into  line 
or  be  “persuaded”  to  climb  aboard 
the  price  wagon. 

Price  Posting  Idea  Runs  Wild 

The  effect  of  this  was  most  appar¬ 
ent,  because  once  the  principle  was 
accepted  by  NRA  and  written  into 
codes  the  anti-trust  laws  and  the 
court  decisions  that  had  prevented 
trade  agreements  became  obsolete 
and  all  the  preventives  of  monop¬ 
olistic  practice  that  Congress  and  the 
courts  had  prescribed  during  two 
generations  were  for  all  practical 
purposes  discarded.  Paper  and 
lumber  and  steel  began  it,  and  no 
code  group  could  be  stopped  there¬ 
after  until  repeated  protests  and 
warnings  from  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  finally  brought  an  order 
from  the  President  staying  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  a  confession  of  repent¬ 
ance  from  the  NRA  in  a  policy  an¬ 
nouncement  modifying  such  price 
posting  plans. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  convince 
the  administration  that  open  price 
associations  would  inevitably  lead  to 
price  fixing,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  were  finally  convinced  un¬ 
til  the  meeting  of  the  general  code 
authorities  held  in  Washington  last 
March,  when  some  outspoken  indus¬ 
trialists  definitely  stated  that  they 
would  not  he  interested  in  the  open 
price  association  unless  in  effect  it 
did  fix  prices.  After  that  a  change 
in  the  Administration’s  policies  was 
apparent. 

It  is  in  the  group  of  nearly  200 
manufacturing  codes  that  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effects  of  NRA  codes  on  the 
distribution  of  merchandise  began 


to  assume  some  of  the  alarming  pro¬ 
portions  that  justified  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  by  distributors  and  consumers 
and  which  has  undoubtedly  caused 
a  quiet  but  effective  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  buy. 

This  group  overlooked  something 
when  it  came  to  code  making.  They 
overlooked  their  customers,  the  re¬ 
tailers,  and  the  customers  of  their 
customers,  the  ultimate  consumers. 
They  planned  codes  that  tend  to 
pass  on  all  the  traffic  would  bear 
in  higher  costs  to  the  distributor. 
They  did  this  by  code  provisions 
that  are  undoubtedly  shortsighted 
and  so  annoying  and  burdensome 
that  retailers  everywhere  have  been 
led  to  question  the  whole  Recov¬ 
ery  plan. 

Naturally  the  fabricators,  as  a 
group,  had  to  accept  from  the  raw 
material  producers,  as  a  group,  very 
definite  increased  burdens  resulting 
from  labor  costs  and  price  controls 
in  the  basic  codes,  and  we  realize 
the  justice  of  these  manufacturers 
passing  these  costs  further  along  to 
the  distributor  and  eventually  to  the 
consumer. 

Then  began  the  game  of  passing 
on  not  only  these  costs,  but  many 
of  the  legitimate  expenses  of  doing 
business  which  the  manufacturers 
had  always  borne.  And  that  is 
where  the  protests  of  retailers  be¬ 
gan  to  amount  to  an  emphatic  chorus 
that  is  still  resounding  throughout 
the  country  and  resulting,  we  firm¬ 
ly  believe,  in  certain  essential 
changes  in  NRA  policy. 

Fair  Trade  Practice  Abuses 

In  detail,  these  costs  of  manu¬ 
facture  were  passed  on  though  the 
medium  of  new  cost  controls  and 
new  price  stabilization  plans,  and 
the  so-called  fair  trade  practice  sec¬ 
tions  of  codes  which  reduced  re¬ 
tailers’  and  jobbers’  terms,  short¬ 
ened  their  credits,  banned  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances,  added  extra  trans¬ 
portation  charges  to  invoices,  re¬ 
stricted  returns  and  put  selling  in 
a  strait-jacket  that  discouraged  re¬ 
tail  buying  and  upset  friendly  re¬ 
lations  of  years  in  the  market  places 
of  the  country. 

Henry  Ford  long  ago  taught 
American  business  the  lesson  of 
how  to  expand  markets  by  placing 
price  lines  within  the  reach  of  a 
wider  range  of  incomes.  But  this 
lesson  in  mass  distribution  has  been 
lost  on  the  code  writers.  To  them 
codes  looked  like  manna  from  Heav¬ 
en.  It  meant  that  they  could  write 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Trade  Association  Activities  in  the 
New  Business  Era 

BY  P.  A.  O’CONNELL 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


^  CHANGE  is  taking  place  in  the  management  of 
American  business.  The  current  discussion  of 
national  economic  planning,  of  centralized  direction 
of  industries  and  the  enforcement  of  fair  practice 
codes  within  an  industry  by  the  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  so  different  from  what  has  gone  before  that 
it  appears  to  mark  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  new 
epoch  in  the  American  business  system.  The  place  of 
trade  associations  in  the  new  order  of  things  is  dis¬ 
cussed  here  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  the  text  being  sub¬ 
stantially  that  of  his  address  on  October  3rd  before 
the  class  in  trade  association  management  at  Boston 
University. 


WHEN  I  first  started  in  busi¬ 
ness,  which  was  some  forty 
years  ago,  the  old  order  of 
each  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  your  competitor,  prevailed.  In 
those  days  a  retail  merchant  rather 
felt  that  his  job  was  to  outwit  and 
submerge  his  competitors,  and  some¬ 
times  the  rules  followed  were  very 
broad  indeed.  Every  fact  about 
one’s  business  was  held  in  deejiest 
secrecy.  No  one  thought  in  terms 
of  his  industry;  all  attention  was 
centered  on  one’s  individual  busi¬ 
ness  firm. 

Then  gradually  a  new  idea  began 
to  develop — the  consciousness  that 
all  concerns  within  an  industry  were 
affected  by  certain  common  factors. 
A  few  venturesome  spirits  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  members  of  a  trade 
get  together  at  certain  intervals  and 
talk  over  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  welfare  of  their  entire  industry 
might  be  promoted.  I  recall  very 
well  some  of  those  first  meetings 
among  the  local  retail  merchants. 
Every  individual  was  worried,  fear¬ 
ful  lest  he  let  drop  some  information 


about  his  business,  yet  anxious  to 
secure  whatever  benefit  might  be 
had  from  this  new  idea  called  co¬ 
operation. 

To-day,  as  we  examine  the  work 
of  the  great  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  associations,  we  may  feel  that 
we  have  advanced  very  far.  And 
certainly  we.  have,  because  such 
changes  in  business  practice  always 
come  slowly.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
development  of  the  trade  association 
to-day  is  only  well  started.  Forty 
years  from  now  you  young  men 
who  are  entering  business  will  look 
back  on  our  present  accomplish¬ 
ments  with  the  same  amusement 
that  we  feel  today  toward  those  first 
attempts  at  co-operation  of  which  I 
have  just  told  you.  ♦  ♦  * 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  business  concerns  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  are  looking  to 
their  trade  association  executives 
to  solve  for  them.  Because  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  centered  almost 
entirely  in  retail  merchandising,  I 
would  like  to  take  that  industry  for 


the  purpose  of  illustration.  I’ll  take 
also  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  representing  more  than 
four  thousand  retail  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

One  big  problem  faces  the  indus¬ 
try  of  retail  distribution  during  the 
coming  year.  That  problem  is  to 
keep  prices  of  consumer  goods 
from  advancing  faster  than  con¬ 
sumer  buying  power.  That  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  commodity  prices  will 
be  upward,  seems  inevitable.  Pros¬ 
pects  of  a  broad  expansion  in  the 
use  of  credit,  high  taxation,  higher 
labor  costs,  attempts  at  price-fixing 
and  a  general  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  are  indicated  and 
all  point  toward  higher  levels  for 
commodity  prices. 

The  Danger  in  Rapid  Price  Rises 

The  outlook  for  a  rise  in  prices 
is  favorable,  in  itself,  but  in  such  a 
period  the  tendency  is  always  for 
wholesale  prices  to  rise  faster  than 
the  increase  in  buying  power  of 
the  consuming  public.  When  this 
happens,  the  retail  merchant  is 
caught  between  two  millstones.  As 
the  agent  of  the  consumer,  his  task 
is  to  provide  good  merchandise  at 
prices  the  consumer  can  pay.  Since 
the  average  retail  net  profit,  even  in 
prosperous  times,  is  never  more 
than  one  or  two  percent  of  sales, 
and  in  recent  years  has  not  existed 
at  all,  the  retailer  has  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  absorb  any  difference  in 
pace  between  wholesale  price  levels 
and  consumer  buying  power.  The 
two  courses  of  attack  on  the 
problem  must  be  (1)  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  all  action  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  N.  R.  A.  codes  that 
tends  to  raise  manufacturers’  prices 
more  than  is  actually  necessary,  (2) 
to  take  every  step  possible  to  reduce 
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the  cost  of  retail  distribution.  The 
specific  help  which  retailers  will  re¬ 
quire  of  their  trade  associations 
during  the  coming  year  will  fall  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  these  two  classi¬ 
fications. 

First  comes  the  re-adjustment  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  codes  which  will  be 
settled  in  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  so  happens  that  the  trade 
associations  representing  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  numerous  industries 
were  particularly  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  provisions  approved  in  their 
codes  that  increase  the  prices  of 
merchandise  even  above  the  rise  in¬ 
volved  by  the  higher  cost  of  labor. 
One  of  these  was  the  changing  of 
cash  discounts,  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  raised  prices  at  once  as 
much  as  6%  or  8%.  Regulations 
regarding  freight  charges  also  threw 
onto  the  retailer  additional  costs 
which  have  to  be  added  to  retail 
prices.  Some  of  the  codes  include 
various  forms  of  price-fixing  which, 
temporarily  at  least,  have  tended  to 
make  prices  higher  than  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Since  the  con¬ 
sumers  themselves  are  not  organ¬ 
ized,  the  task  of  fighting  through 
these  corrections  in  the  codes  must 
fall  primarily  upon  the  retail  or¬ 
ganizations,  in  other  words  upon 
the  manager  and  executive  staff  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  corresponding 
officers  of  the  other  retail  trade 
associations. 

Retailers  in  Taxation  Fight 

Taxation  is  another  factor  that 
must  be  handled  prop)erly  to  pre¬ 
vent  unnecessary  price  advance. 
Numerous  groups  will  try  again 
this  year  to  put  through  a  retail 
sales  tax,  which  of  course  is  a  direct 
tax  on  consumer  buying.  If  the 
public  at  large  could  be  made  to 
understand  the  issue,  there  would  be 
no  danger  whatever  of  such  a  levy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  burden 
of  opposing  this  unwise  form  of 
taxation  must  rest  primarily  upon 
the  retailers,  and  the  fight  in  each 
instance  must  be  carried  forward 
by  the  retail  trade  associations. 

In  the  same  way  the  struggle  to 
keep  down  expenses  of  municipal, 
state  and  national  government, 
thereby  preventing  exorbitant  taxes 
which  have  to  be  added  to  the  price 
of  consumer  goods,  must  be  carried 
on  primarily  by  the  trade  associa¬ 
tions  ;  not  that  business  concerns 
have  any  more  at  stake  than  the 
rest  of  the  taxpayers,  but  simply 


that  they  are  the  ones  who  see  most 
clearly  the  danger  and  are  organized 
to  fight  it. 

Now,  before  you  get  the  idea  that 
the  manager  of  a  trade  association 
must  be  only  a  lawyer,  let  us  turn 
to  some  of  the  other  problems  he 
must  handle  this  year. 

I  have  observed  that  the  man  who 
talks  with  greatest  assurance  about 
reducing  the  cost  of  distribution 
usually  is  one  who  never  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  run  a  retail  store.  Lest 
I  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  right 
here  that  I  believe  the  cost  of  re¬ 
tailing  can  be  and  must  be  reduced 
during  the  coming  years,  but  I  have 
no  illusions  regarding  the  size  of 
the  task.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
whatever  progress  the  retailers 
make  in  reducing  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  goods  to  the  public,  will 
l)e  made  through  the  activities  of 
their  trade  associations ;  that  is, 
through  mutual  cooperation,  better 
planning  as  an  industry  and  better 
co-ordination  with  other  industries. 
Take  the  matter  of  co-operation  be^ 
tween  the  retailers  themselves.  We 
have  today  in  our  national  associ¬ 
ation  the  following  services : 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

A  most  important  help  to  all 
stores  handling  apparel  and  fabrics. 
Through  this  service  it  is  possible 
for  the  retailer  to  know  positively 
the  wearing  qualities  of  merchandise 
before  he  buys  it.  Our  store  has  a 
standing  contract  with  this  bureau, 
whereby  at  a  moderate  price  we  are 
kept  informed  regarding  the  actual 
quality  of  all  important  lines  of 
merchandise.  Whenever  a  new  line 
is  offered  us  we  immediately  sub¬ 
mit  a  sample  to  the  bureau  before 
buying.  You  can  well  imagine  the 
amount  which  such  a  service  saves 
for  stores  and  for  their  customers. 
In  the  old  days  the  retailer  used  his 
best  judgment  in  selecting  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  the  customer  was  the  one 
who  really  had  to  find  out  whether 
goods  were  of  serviceable  quality 
by  using  them.  Elimination  of  this 
waste  to  the  public  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution,  for  it  gives  the  consumer 
more  certain  value  for  the  price 
paid. 

Personnel  Training 

Through  exhaustive  study  made 
by  the  trade  associations,  methods 
of  training  employees  have  been 
tremendously  improved.  Labor  is 
the  largest  item  of  expense  to  a  re¬ 


tail  store,  averaging  more  than  17% 
of  the  net  sales.  More  efficient  sales 
people,  more  efficient  buying  and 
more  efficient  clerical  work  mean  a 
direct  saving  to  the  store  and  con¬ 
sequently  lower  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Better  Accounting  Methods 

Our  national  association  renders 
an  invaluable  service  through  its 
studies  to  improve  and  standardize 
methods  of  accounting  used  by  the 
stores.  Intelligent  management 
must  have  accurate  and  prompt  in¬ 
formation  regarding  every  phase  of 
its  business.  In  the  old  days  the 
storekeeper  guessed.  Today  the 
manager  of  even  our  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  knows  each  night  the 
sales  of  each  department,  stock  on 
hand,  the  net  gain  or  loss  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  day. 

Information  Concerning  Other 
Stores 

Through  the  figures  which  each 
member  submits  to  our  association, 
the  management  of  each  store  is 
given  average  figures  of  all  retail 
stores,  showing  the  average  amount 
of  sales,  itemized  expenses,  net  gain 
or  loss  and  other  data  by  which  to 
compare  the  record  of  his  own  esta¬ 
blishment.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  trade  association,  the  gathering 
of  such  information  would  have 
been  absolutely  impossible.  Today 
it  is  an  established  part  of  every 
manager’s  equipment. 

Advertising 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  asso¬ 
ciation,  a  code  of  ethics  has  been 
established  under  which  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  and  relia¬ 
bility  of  retail  advertising  has  been 
secured.  While  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement,  the  savings 
already  gained  are  important. 

Croup  Buying 

Practically  every  large  store  in 
the  United  States  today  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  group  of  similar  stores, 
one  in  each  city.  These  groups 
maintain  buying  offices  in  New 
York  and  other  centers,  through 
which  they  pool  their  purchases  of 
many  staple  lines  of  merchandise. 
In  this  way  they  secure  the  benefit 
of  large  quantity  purchases.  Mem- 
l)ers  of  these  associations  also 
pass  on  to  each  other  information 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Developments  in  National  Housing 


According  to  our  Washing¬ 
ton  office,  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  Housing  Act 
— Title  II  dealing  with  mutual 
mortgage  insurance  to  stimulate 
home  building,  and  Title  III  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  establishment  of  nation¬ 
al  mortgage  associations,  will  lie- 
come  ojjerative  some  time  this 
month. 

In  order  to  provide  our  meml)ers 
with  whatever  accurate  interpreta¬ 
tions  are  available,  we  have  asked 
Mr.  Harold  Young  of  our  Washing¬ 
ton  office  to  contact  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  obtain 
information  on  these  two  i)rovisions. 
Mr.  Young  reports — 

“The  requirements  under  the  Act 
for  insuring  mortgages  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“1.  In  order  to  buy  a  home,  to  re¬ 
finance  an  existing  mortgage 
or  place  an  insured  mortgage 
on  a  dwelling  built  with  the 
aid  of  a  temporary  construc¬ 
tion  loan  or  otherwise,  the 
borrower  must  have  sufficient 
resources.  This  means  that 
when  he  is  buying  a  home  he 
must  be  able  to  provide  the 
difference  between  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  and  the  amount 
realized  through  the  mort¬ 
gage.  If  he  is  refinancing  an 
existing  mortgage,  or  mort¬ 
gages,  he  must  have  an  equity 
of  at  least  20%  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  value.  If  he  is  plac¬ 
ing  an  insured  mortgage  on 
a  dwelling  built  with  the  aid 
of  a  temporary  construction 
loan  or  otherwise,  he  must 
have  an  equity  of  at  least  20% 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
completed  home  and  the  lot 
on  which  it  stands. 

“The  borrower  must  show 
among  other  things  that  he 
has  reasonable  ability  to  meet 
the  periodic  payments  requir¬ 
ed  under  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage  he  desires. 

“2.  The  original  lender  must  be 
approved  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  as  responsible  and  able 


And  Some  Promotion  Suggestions 
That  Keep  the  Pace 

BY  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


to  service  the  mortgage  prop¬ 
erly. 

"3.  The  dwelling  must  be  design¬ 
ed  for  not  to  exceed  four 
families  and  must  be  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  residen¬ 
tial  purposes. 

“4.  The  dwelling  must  be  located 
upon  property  which  the  bor¬ 
rower  either  ow'iis  in  fee  or 
upon  which  he  holds  a  ninety- 
nine  year  renewable  lease,  or 
else  holds  a  lease  which  has 
more  than  fifty  years  to  run. 

“5.  The  mortgage  must  be  a  first 
lien  or  a  first  mortgage  upon 
the  property. 

“6.  The  period  for  which  the  loan 
may  run  may  not  exceed 
twenty  years. 

“7.  The  principal  obligation  in¬ 
volved  cannot  exceed  $16,000; 
nor  can  it  exceed  80%  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  upon  the  date  of  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  mortgage. 

“8.  The  payment  plan  must  be 
provided  in  the  mortgage 
which,  in  addition  to  keeping 
the  interest  payments  up  to 
date,  must  extinguish  the 
debt  in  total  when  the  pay¬ 
ments  are  completed. 

“9.  The  periodic  payment  plan 
must  conform  to  the  ability 
of  the  borrower  to  pay. 

“10.  The  mortgage  shall  l)ear  in¬ 
terest  at  a  rate  ordinarily  not 
more  than  5%  ;  but  in  addition 
to  this  the  administrator  is 
authorized  to  fix  a  premium 
charge  for  the  insurance  of 
the  mortgage  which  in  any 
event  shall  be  not  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  nor 
more  than  1%  jier  annum  of 
the  original  face  value  of  the 
mortgage. 

“11.  The  mortgage  must  be  offered 
for  insurance  by  an  approved 


holder  within  one  year  of  its 
date  of  execution. 

“12.  The  mortgage  must  contain 
satisfactory  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  insurance,  repairs,  taxes, 
secondary  liens  and  default 
reserves,  foreclosure  jiroceed- 
ings,  anticipation  of  maturity 
of  the  debt,  and  in  addition 
any  other  matters  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  administrator. 

“Mortgages  can  not  be  insured 
until  the  home  is  completed;  and 
the  financing  of  con.struction  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  building 
is  a  matter  to  be  arranged  entirely 
between  the  owner,  the  contractor 
and  the  lender. 

“The  Government  doesn’t  loan 
any  money  to  mortgagors  under 
Title  II  of  the  Act.  What  it  does 
do  is  insure  eligible  mortgages  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  are 
established  by  the  rules,  regulations 
and  procedure  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  between  the  1st  and  15th  of 
November. 

“The  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  places  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  to  be  made  of  funds  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  insured 
mortgages.  For  example,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  an  individual  owns  a  lot, 
the  principal  appraised  value  of 
which  is  $2000,  and  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  house  upon 
this  lot  is  shown  to  an  approved 
lending  institution  for  $6000.  I  am 
told  by  a  real  estate  man  that  a 
liare  lot  will  appraise  at  less  than 
a  lot  with  improvements  on  it,  and 
upon  that  basis  it  may  be  assumed 
that  upon  completion  the  lending 
institution  would  be  willing  to  lend 
money  on  an  $8500  valuation  in¬ 
stead  of  $8000.  If  that  is  true 
there  will  be  a  residue  of  $800, 
that  is  80%  of  $8500  provides 
$6800  or  $800  over  the  contract 
price  for  construction.  This  $800 
could  then  be  used  for  the  purchase 
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to  secure  advances  on  real  estate 
held  in  fee  simple  or  under  a  lease 
for  not  less  than  ninety-nine  years, 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
the  real  estate  is  located,  together 
with  credit  instruments,  if  any,  se¬ 
cured  thereby,  such  mortgages  not 
to  exceed  of  the  appraised 

value  of  the  property  on  the  day 
the  mortgage  is  purchased;  and  (2) 
to  borrow  money  for  such  purposes 
through  the  issuance  of  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obliga¬ 
tions  as  provided  by  the  Act.” 


Wi  Be  Opened  lo  Ac  Gty  of  St  Lotm  by 
Tbc'Hon.  Bernard  F.  DidcaMnn,  Mayor 
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Abraham  &  Straus  Makes  a  Bid  for 
Better  Housing  Volume 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


CLIMBING  into  a  seat  on  the 
National  Housing  Act  band¬ 
wagon  need  not  involve  drastic 
and  expensive  changes  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  set-up  of  a  department 
store,  yet  it  may  well  result  in  in¬ 
creased  volume  and  profits,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  the  home  furnishings 
department.  The  Administration’s 
active  interest  in  better  housing 
through  home  modernization  and 
slum  clearance  offers  stores  a  better 
opportunity  than  they  have  had  in 
a  long  time  to  put  through  a  well- 
coordinated  program  of  encourag¬ 
ing  home  owners  to  modernize. 
The  National  Housing  Act,  signed 
by  tbe  President  June  27,  1934,  has 
made  millions  of  dollars  available 
for  repairs,  replacements  and  im¬ 
provements  to  homes  and  business 
l)roperties  throughout  the  country. 
Now,  in  a  recent  statement,  the 
President  has  announced  that  he 
would  j)lace  the  issue  of  low-cost 
housing  and  slum  clearance  before 
the  next  session  of  Congress — a 
second  and  even  more  extensive 
and  far  reaching  stej)  in  the  hous¬ 
ing  program. 

Modernization  Services 

The  exjdoitation  of  the  moderni¬ 
zation  idea  is  not,  of  course,  new 
to  department  stores.  Such  stores  as 
(dadding’s,  in  Providence,  have  seen 
the  opportunities  it  offered  for  in¬ 
creased  volume  many  months  ago. 
Numl)ers  of  iieople  cannot  afford  to 
do  a  complete  redecorating  job  in 
their  homes,  or  even  in  individual 
r(X)ms,  and  stores  have  l)een  help¬ 
ing  these  customers  to  replace  the 
worn  articles  with  new  furnishings 
that  would  harmonize  with  the  old, 
and  yet  create  a  fresh  and  inviting 
effect. 

In  the  actual  modernizing  of 


—  ABRAHAM  <fi 

J&S  Invites  Ton  to 

lerica’s  Greatest  House  Party  iS 

"  mm 


I  wM  e*  MsOs  Ml  SeMI  to  1— e—  vrs  •  gTMl  Hwi  MatorMtoC  Party  .  • 

nai*ui?^T  iT?r  MttoMMto  al  toeet’  aM»4tra  haam  .  . 


taiptoyaat  la  tbeaaaadi  af  warfcar^  Wa  togaa  prapariaf  lar 


aaaa  aloa^  Aa  tht  N.H. A.  gattora  ■awiaiaw  AeS  wM  kaay 
**itru*r  to** **  **^  ^  iaipiMi<  M  wa  aaaa  sM  iha  paep  m 

•  niral  lw«*  4*M  ia  ciw  pa«.  Wa’rt  aai  la  hale  *■< 


Ready  with  Everything  You  Need 


You  pick  the  merchandise  .... 
wili  help  arrange  the  loan 

hay  aad  haw  la  ga  ahaal  il.  Wt  ha«a  gavaraMaai  ipelicaiiiB 
Uaaka  mk  aapam  la  hale  yaa  M  itoM  aat.  Yaa  caa  ihaa 


Thaca  ia  aa  caatplicaitg  ra4  Met  iaahiaiaiai  aa  N.H.A.  h 
Oa  *ii  ea#  WMaa  tf  iha  datoi  yaa  wi<  tog  at  A«8  a 


odernizing  Credit"  at  A&S 

aST  MIAN  AN  N.HJL  LOAN  ON  AN  AAl  CHANM  ON  CONVtNWNT  NAVMINT  ACCOUNT  - 


houses,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  of 
Brooklyn,  is  one  of  the  stores  that 
has  been  pushing  a  campaign  of  its 
own  for  a  year  or  more.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act,  when  it  “broke” 
simply  offered  them  an  opportunity 
to  expand  this  work  further  and 
take  in  those  customers  who  haven't 
enough  ready  cash  right  now,  and 
who  might  find  it  difficult  to  clear 
up  their  accounts  within  the  year 
that  is  usually  the  maximum  allow¬ 
ed  on  the  store’s  own  time-jKiyment 
plan.  The  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  allows  the  lx)rrower 
three,  or  even  five  years  to  pay — 
and  it  means  a  cash  sale  for  the 
store. 


Long  before  the  Housing  Act  was 
signed,  Charles  Cross,  merchandise 
manager  for  this  group  of  depart¬ 
ments  at  the  Abraham  &  Straus 
store,  had  lined  up  the  things  home 
owners  want.  One  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  corners  of  the  fifth  floor  is 
the  Home  Modernization  Section, 
where  the  housewife  can  see  just 
how  her  bathroom  will  look  when 
she  has  it  done  over  in  the  latest 
.style.  Mcxlel  rooms,  built  against 
the  walls,  sjjeak  elcKpiently  in  favor 
of  putting  in  new  fixtures  or  add¬ 
ing  a  separate  shower  compartment. 
Step-saving  sinks,  eejuipped  with 
soundless  drawers  from  floor  to 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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We’re  in  the  Fray! 


BY  J.  ANTON  H AGIOS 
Manager 

Credit  Management  Division 


Football  is  filling  the  air 
these  autumnal  Saturdays  with 
all  sorts  of  frenzied  excitement. 
Once  again,  one  of  the  country’s 
big  million  dollar  industries  appears 
to  be  giving  the  old  grads  and  the 
growing  army  of  football  fans  their 
money’s  worth.  Retailers  like  the 
sport  too  because  of  the  lucrative 
business  it  affords  them  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  necessary  wearing  apparel 
to  add  that  touch  of  festive  color 
for  which  the  big  gridiron  events 
are  noted. 

Credit  Men  March  Down  the  Field 

Thoughts  of  football  lead  me  to 
recall  that  many  Credit  Managers 
of  member  stores  have  been  playing 
a  variation  of  tbe  same  sport  with 
the  headquarters’  staff  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  ever  since 
it  was  organized  several  months 
ago.  Their  game  has  been  of  tbe 
smashing,  hard  charging,  sustained 
driving  variety,  which  kept  the 
headquarters’  team  pretty  much  on 
the  defense  from  the  moment  the 
whistle  blew  at  the  time  of  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Consulting  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division,  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  type  of  sport  to  which  I  have 
reference,  of  course,  is  that  which 
has  left  us  so  outrushed  with  the 
virtual  onslaught  of  inquiries  on 
credit  practices — that  I  am  afraid  it 
will  be  some  time  before  we  gain 
our  equilibrium  and  are  able  to  hold 
that  line. 

No  sooner  did  these  members 
win  the  toss  than  their  opening  kick¬ 
off  sent  our  carefully  though  tenta¬ 
tively  planned  research  program  out 
of  bounds.  Their  attitude,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  was  to  make  us  play  the  kind 
of  football  they  wanted  and  not  the 
kind  we  thought  they  might  like. 
It  appears  that  our  members  were 
determined,  quite  earnestly  too,  that 
our  organization  should  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  from  the  very  start  and  fur¬ 
nish  them  really  valuable  and  useful 
information  which  they  could  readi¬ 
ly  apply  in  their  own  line  of  work. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  Mr.  H.  G.  Gk)dfrey,  Credit 
Manager  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.  of  Detroit,  has  heen  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division. 


Of  course,  we  haven’t  the  slightest 
complaint.  Your  interest  in  our  ser¬ 
vice  suits  us  perfectly.  In  fact  the 
harder  all  of  you  hit  the  line  from 
now  on,  the  more  first  downs  you 
pile  up,  the  better  we  like  it,  even 
if  at  times  your  tackles  come  too 
strong  and  fast  for  comfort.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  bear  in  mind 
that  we  started  from  .scratch  only 
a  few  months  ago  and  that  when 
you  do  consult  us,  you  give  us 
sufficient  time  in  which  to  do  a 
thorough  and  worthwhile  job,  one 
that  will  mean  something.  Nothing 
less  will  do  for  us  and  I  know  fully 
well  it  won’t  for  you.  To  say  that 
some  of  the  members  who  have 
found  that  it  pays  to  use  our  con¬ 
sulting  service  have  marched  right 
down  the  field,  leaving  us  a  bit 

dazed  at  times,  is  putting  it  mildly. 

If  you  will  take  a  good  look  at 
,  the  following  partial  list  of  typical 
service  requests  received  to  date,  I 
think  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  these 
inquiring  members 
marched  pretty  much 
all  over  the  field.  You 
will  also  notice  that  in 
doing  so,  they  have 

not  wasted  our  time 

with  trivial  inquiries 


but  have  instead  presented  the  type 
of  problem  which  interests  most  of 
us. 

Information  is  now  immediately 
available  upon  request  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  marked  with  an  asterisk  in 
the  list  below. 

Some  of  the  Subjects  Investigated: 

Accounts  Receivable — 

Aging  analysis,  methods  of* 
Bookkeeping  machines  and  systems 
Methods  of  compensating  billers  in 
stores  using  unit  post 
Types  of  multiple  totalizer  book¬ 
keeping  machines 
Posting  averages  under  NRA 
Unit  and  dual  post,  advantages  of 
each* 

Applications — 

Percent  of  rejections  and  approvals* 

Bill  Complaints — 

Methods  of  handling 

Charge  Accounts  (regular  30 
day)— 

Application  forms,  samples  of* 
Changing  old  established  credit  poli¬ 
cies 

Credit  policy  folders  and  brochures 
used  with  new  accounts 
Letters  used  to  inform  new  custom¬ 
ers  that  account  has  been  opened* 
Liquidating  old  balances — methods 
of* 

Methods  of  handling  personal  inter¬ 
view  at  credit  office  with  delin¬ 
quent  customers 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Personnel 


Salesmanship  of  Silverware 

From  a  training  manual  prepared  by 
MARY  McFALL 
Gilchrist  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  use  of  silver  for  tableware 
is  comparatively  modern.  Not 
many  hundred  years  ago  the 
fashion  was  to  dip  into  the  common 
bowl  and  eat  with  nature’s  tools. 
Knives  and  forks  and  spoons  have 
been  the  heritage  of  ordinary 
people  for  only  a  few  centuries, 
but  today  the  different  kinds  of  im¬ 
plements  are  so  numerous  one  has 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the 
uses  and  purposes  they  serve. 

Beauty 

Always  the  main  purpose  of  sil- 


Silver  is  finished  in  various  ways 
to  suit  different  tastes.  Some 
finishes  are  dull,  reticent,  elegant 
and  dignified.  Others  are  bright  and 
flashing,  challenging  competition 
with  their  brilliance.  There  are  ham¬ 
mered  effects  and  oxidized  or  an¬ 
tiqued  finishes  and  numerous  others 
— so  that  every  fancy  may  be 
pleased. 

Therefore,  in  talking  up  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  silverware,  one  should 
call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the 
metal,  beauty  of  the  pattern  and  de¬ 
sign.  beauty  of  the  finish. 


verware  is  to  decorate  and  charm. 
The  same  tool  might  he  fashioned 
of  iron  or  of  tin,  instead  it  is  made 
in  silver  for  the  sake  of  the  precious 
metal’s  loveliness  and  beauty.  It  is 
always  a  refining  influence,  chaste 
and  cool,  yet  gracious  in  its  gesture 
of  hospitality.  Truly  a  salesperson 
can  say,  “Nothing  adds  more  to 
the  refinement  and  distinction  of  a 
dinner  table  than  the  silver  used 
with  fine  linen  and  china.’’ 

Beauty,  charm  and  refinement  are 
easily  the  chief  selling  joints  of  sil¬ 
verware.  'I'he  beauty  of  silver  lies 
j)artly  in  the  metal  itself  and  partly 
in  the  grace  man’s  handiwork  has 
imparted  to  it  through  shapes  an{l 
patterns  of  rare  interest  and  charm. 
These  patterns  are  developed  with 
strict  attention  to  suitability  for 
puqx)se,  a  principle  underlying  all 
good  design. 


Durability 

The  lasting  quality  of  silverware 
counts  heavily  with  some  customers. 
This  factor  is  closely  tied  up  with 
the  care  given  to  it  and  should  al¬ 
ways  he  so  connected  in  our  .selling 
talk  whether  we  sell  sterling  or  plat¬ 
ed  ware.  For  instance,  we  may  say, 
“With  proj)er  care  this  silver  will 
last  for  generations,”  or  “If  these 
spoons  are  treated  well,  your  grand¬ 
children  will  show  them  with  pride.” 

However  it  is  exi)ressed,  the  idea 
of  j)ermanence  implants  security  in 
the  mind  of  the  i)urcha.ser.  She  is 
tasting  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
providing  those  whom  she  loves 
with  something  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  that  will  outla.st  her  own  days 
and  represent  her  far  into  the  fu¬ 
ture.  She  likes  the  thought  of  this 
enduring  evidence  of  her  judgment, 
her  buying  power  and 
good  taste.  Frequent¬ 
ly  this  thought  acts  as 
a  warning,  cautioning 
her  to  he  sure  that 
her  taste  is  correct 
and  her  judgment 
sound.  She  looks  upon 
the  salesperson  as  an 


This  Retailer 
Stayed  Home 


authority  in  these  matters  and  seeks 
advice  with  confidence  in  its  relia¬ 
bility.  We  must  be  worthy  of  her 
trust ! 


Plated  Silver 

There  is  another  group  of  custo¬ 
mers  who  are  not  interested  in  ac¬ 
quiring  silverware  to  be  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation. 
They  have  seen  young  people  dis¬ 
card  cherished  family  silver  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  old-fashioned 
to  be  used  with  modern  furnishings. 
Burdensome,  too,  is  the  care  and 
protection  of  old  solid  silver  if  one 
has  no  real  affection  for  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  plated  ware.  A  good  quali¬ 
ty  will  last  a  lifetime  and  will  pres¬ 
ent  no  problem  to  those  who  come 
after.  Other  points  in  its  favor 
are  its  lower  cost  and  the  strength 
which  the  alloy  adds.  The  designs 
and  patterns  in  plated  ware  are 
just  as  l)eautiful  as  in  sterling  but 
pieces  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the 
finer  grades,  are  usually  made  by 
hand  whereas  the  plated  are  more 
generally  machine-made. 

Silver  in  Terms  of  Values 

The  intrinsic  value  of  a  piece  of 
silver  depends  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  silver  in  it.  Therefore, 
silverware  is  an  investment  always 
worth  at  least  the  market  price  of 
the  silver  it  contains.  The  interest 
on  that  investment  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  pleasure  one  takes  in  pos¬ 
sessing  useful  articles  of  lasting 
beauty. 

Workmanship 

Another  source  of  value  lies  in 
the  workmanship. 

Is  the  article  beautifully  wrought 
by  hand? 

If  not  entirely  hand-made,  is  it 
finished  by  hand? 

In  executing  the  design,  is  much 
fine  detail  involved? 

Is  the  maker  of  the  silver  a 
{Continued  on  page  49) 
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Controllers*  Congress 


The  Preparation  of  a 
Financial  Bndget 


During  past  years  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time,  thought 
and  energy  to  the  study  of  Merchan¬ 
dise  Planning  and  Expense  Bud¬ 
geting.  The  preparation  of  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Budget  has  not  received  de¬ 
served  attention,  however.  With 
the  hope  of  stimulating  interest  in 
Financial  Budgeting  which  is  the 


natural  outgrowth  of  merchandise 
l^lanning  and  expense  budgeting  the 
following  forms  are  submitted. 
They  have  been  supplied  by  T.  A. 
Sperry,  a  Director  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  and  Controller  of  the 
Lamson  Bros.  Co.,  Toledo,  who  in¬ 
vites  criticism  of  this  procedure. 

The  main  data  is  assembled  on 
forms  A,  B  and  C.  The  underly¬ 


ing  and  supporting  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  schedules,  num- 
liered  I  to  XVIII.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  columns  on  the  right  of  the 
Forms  are  devoted  to  references  to 
other  forms  or  schedules  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  build  up  the 
final  forecast. 

The  Financial  Budget,  which  is  a 
6  months  forecast,  is  prepared  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  of  the  6  months 
jjeriod  as  soon  as  the  balance  sheet 
for  the  preceding  six  months  has 
been  completed. 

Space  does  not  permit  printing 
the  entire  set  of  forms  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin.  The  December 
number  will  carry  the  remaining 
forms.  Be  sure  to  save  the  present 
issue. 


Form  A 

BUDGET  FORECAST— WORKING  CAPITAL  POSITION 

Line  (Actual)  -  References  - 

No.  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Form  Schedule  Line 


Current  Assets 

1.  Cash  on  Hand 

2.  Cash  Surrender  Value 

(Life  Insurance) 

3.  Accounts  Receivable 

(Regular) 

4.  Accounts  Receivable 

(Deferred  Pay'ts.) 

5.  Merchandise  Inventory 

6.  TOTAL  CURRENT 

ASSETS 

Current  Liabilities 

7.  Notes  Payable 

(Banks) 

8.  Notes  Payable 

(Misc.) 

9.  Accounts  Payable 

(Mdse.) 

10.  Accounts  Payable 

(Expense) 

11.  Accounts  Payable 

(Misc.) 

12.  Accrued  Items 

13.  Sundry  Creditors 

14.  TOTAL  CURRENT  LIA¬ 

BILITIES 

15.  WORKING  C:APITAL 

16.  RATIO 

ANALYSIS  INCREASE 
OR  DECREASE  (red) 
WORKING  CAPITAL 

17.  Working  Capital  1/31/35 

18.  Working  Capital  7/31/34 

19.  Increase  or  Decrease 

20.  Cash  Profit 


B  21 

From  July  Balance  Sheet 

VII  7 

VIII  7 

I  8 


XII  12 

IX  8 

XV  26 

X  6 

From  last  year’s  Balance  Sheet 


Line  6  Minus  Line  14 
Line  6  Divided  by  Line  14 


C  19 


22 


V 
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Form  B 

BUDGET  STATEMENT— CASH  RECEIPTS  &  DISBURSEMENTS 


Line 

— 

—  References  — 

No. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  Nov. 

Dec.  Jan. 

Column  Schedule  j 

Line 

1.  CASH  BALANCE  7/31/34 

July  Balance  Sheet 

Estimated  Cash  Receipts 

2.  Cash  Sales  Regular 

3 

HI 

3.  Cash  Sales  Leased 

3 

VI 

4.  Collections  Regular  Accts. 

VH 

6 

S.  Collections  Deferred  Accts. 

VHI 

6 

6.  Misc.  Income 

XIV 

8 

7.  Cash  Required 

Regulated  by  Line 

20 

8.  TOTAL 

Estimated  Disbursements 

9.  Payment  Notes  Payable 

Regulated  by  Line 

20 

10.  Payment  Disc.  Notes  Payable 

11.  Mdse.  Purchases 

XII 

12 

12.  Expense  Purchases 

IX 

19 

13.  Leased  Departments 

XV 

8 

14.  Equipment  Purchases 

1  Estimated 

IS.  Workroom  Expense 

Estimated  Basis  Pre.  Year 

16.  Notes  Payable  Misc. 

17.  Miscellaneous 

XIV 

15 

18.  TOTAL 

19.  EXCESS  CASH  RECEIPTS 

OVER  DISBURSEMENTS 

Line  8  Minus  Line 

18 

20.  EXCESS  FORWARD 

21.  ACCUMULATED  CASH  RE- 

CEIPTS  OVER  DISBURSE¬ 
MENTS 

Form  C 

BUDGET 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFIT 

OR  LOSS 

Fall 

Season — 1934 

Line 

-  References 

— 

No. 

Total 

Aug. 

Sept.  Oct. 

Nov.  Dec. 

Jan. 

Schedule 

Line 

1.  Actual  Sales  Fall  1933 

2.  Planned  Sales  1934  Mdse.  Budget 

3.  Planned  Sales  1934  Financial  Budget 

4.  Mdse.  Margin 

i 

XVI 

6 

5.  Less  Workrooms 

Form  B 

15 

6. 

7.  Add  Cash  Discount 

XII 

9 

8.  Gross  Margin 

9.  Operating  Expense 

IX 

19 

10. 

11.  Commission  Leased  Depts. 

VI  Col.  4 

12. 

13.  Operating  Profit  or  Loss 

14.  Other  Income  (Net) 

XIV 

16 

15.  Net  Profit  or  Loss  ' 

16. 

17.  Non  Cash  Items 

XIV 

23 

18. 

19.  Cash  Profit  or  Loss 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Sales  Promotion 


PROMOTIONAL  BRIEFS 


What  the  Stores  Are  Doiug — 
Notes,  Suggestions.  Comments 


Night  Openings 

WITH  unconcealed  interest  all 
New  York  (the  retail  field) 
is  watching  Macy’s  and  Saks’ 
(34th  Street)  Thursday  night  ojDeii- 
ings.  Macy’s  heretofore  remained 
open  until  6:30  on  Thursday  and 
on  October  14th  announced  that  the 
hour  would  he  extended  to  9  o’clock. 

The  presentation  of  this  new  pol¬ 
icy  was  done  in  a  human  interest 
fashion.  Around  the  margin  of  the 
advertisement,  a  number  of  reasons 
why  people  should  favor  the  new 
jKjlicy  are  quoted  by  photographed 
models — such  as  “Meet  you  at 
Macy’s  at  six ;  we’ll  shop,  dine  and 
catch  a  picture.” 

In  the  ad  “Macy’s  keeps  ‘open 
house’  next  Thursday  until  9  for 
you ! — and  every  Thursday  there¬ 
after,  unless  you  prove  to  us  that 
this  service  was  not  one  you 
needed.” 

Storewide  night  openings  of 
course  are  nothing  new.  Many 
stores  for  years  have  had  them. 
However,  many  stores  have  tried 
them  out  and  discovered  that  the 
additional  business  obtained  was  not 
commensurate  with  the  added  ex- 
l)ense,  and  consequently  discontin¬ 
ued  them.  Although  transportation 
facilities  are  exceptional  in  greater 
New  York,  still  it  is  not  a  simple 
matter  nor  exactly  convenient  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  city  to  shop  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Macy’s  is  out  to  discover  how 
many  will  take  to  the  idea.  An  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  October  22  claimed 
that  39,114  people  came  to  shop 
during  the  extra  hours  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  Thursday  night — and  that  the 
response  was  greater  than  antici- 
j)ated. 

Meanwhile,  why  interest  runs 
high  in  this  test  is  obvious.  If  suc¬ 
cessful,  other  stores  will  likely  adopt 
the  same  policy.  Thursday  night 
may  become  a  citywide  affair  with 
all  or  most  of  the  large  stores  par¬ 
ticipating  in  it.  Of  course  this 


BY  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


added  publicity  will  give  imi)etus  to 
the  idea  and  will  no  doubt  attract 
greater  numbers  of  shoppers  to 
town  on  Thursday  night.  However, 
it  would  no  longer  remain  the  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  of  one  or  two  stores. 
Whatever  total  volume  would  thus 
be  made  available  would  be  spread 
too  thinly  over  too  many  spending 
])laces.  Consequently  the  costs 
would  be  found  too  high.  And  as 
a  logical  result,  stores  will  he  seek¬ 
ing  a  group  agreement  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  policy. 

This  is  what  usually  haiii)ens. 
Whether  it  will  be  the  actual  ex])er- 
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ience  in  New  York  is  too  much  to 
forecast. 

Let  the  Boss  Do  It 

In  a  recent  advertisement,  Lans, 
a  large  furniture  store  in  New  York, 
indicated  a  new  way  to  bring  the 
store  head  closer  to  the  customer. 
We  hear  so  much  about  the  good 
old  days  when  the  store  owner  used 
to  meet  all  his  customers  (at  least 
the  carriage  trade)  at  the  door  and 
])ersonally  escort  them  to  whatever 
department  they  wished  to  visit. 
Today’s  lack  of  this  personal  con¬ 
tact  is  strongly,  perhaps  fatuously, 
emphasized  in  half  the  speeches 
given  on  the  ills  of  retailing. 

Returning  to  the  point,  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  listed  42  items  which 
had  been  personally  selected  as 
super-values  by  Mr.  Lans  himself. 
The  general  copy  reads,  “This  is  not 
a  sale  in  the  ordinary  and  accepted 
sense  of  the  word.  In  a  manner  of 
s])eaking,  this  extraordinary  occas¬ 
ion  is  a  personally  conducted  tour 
thru  our  vast  exhibit  of  fine  furni¬ 
ture,  touching  only  42  carefully  ex¬ 
plored  Treasures  designated  by  Mr. 
Lans  for  this  unique  event  of  Super 
Values.  These  42  personal  selec¬ 
tions  are  honored  examples  of 
handicraft — of  smartness,  of  pre¬ 
eminent  distinction — ” 

Take  Standards  Seriously 

McCreerj^’s,  New  York,  who  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  very  effectively  in¬ 
jecting  freshness,  individuality,  and 
new  spirit  in  their  advertising,  re¬ 
cently  published  the  following 
notice. 

“In  error  .... 

“Last  week  we  advertised  a  spec¬ 
ial  promotion  of  Costume  Jewelry 
under  the  caption  ‘Synthetic  Gem 
Rings  at  $2.50.’ 

“Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  ruling  of  the  Trade  Commission 
that  limits  the  use  of  the  word 
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‘synthetic’  in  connection  with  the 
advertising  of  stones.  Our  advertise¬ 
ment  should  have  read  ‘artificial’ 
or  ‘imitation  gem  rings.’ 

“Although  we  believe  the  rings  to 
have  been  outstanding  values  at  the 
price  at  which  they  were  sold,  we 
regret  that  our  advertisement  was 
at  variance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Trade  Commission,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  refund  the  money  or  credit 
any  purchaser  who  was  misled  as 
to  the  exact  quality  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

In  order  to  avoid  difficulty  with 
most  superficial  misstatements  of 
this  kind,  let  us  refer  our  members 
again  to  the  Standards  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Practice  published  two  years  ago 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
and  adopted  by  its  members.  Macy’s 
just  ordered  15  copies  which,  it  is 
understood,  are  being  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  members  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  staff.  Send  for  as  many  as 
you  need — no  charge.  As  soon  as 
certain  amendments  to  the  trade 
practice  section  of  the  Retail  Code 
now  before  the  NRA  are  settled,  the 
Standards  will  l)e  revised  to  he  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions,  new 
amendments  and  interpretations  of 
the  Retail  Code. 

Store  Selling  Publicity 

Macy’s  institutional  advertisement 
shows  an  interesting  trend  in  the 
use  of  this  publicity  appeal.  “Insti¬ 
tutional”  is  a  term  that  has  lieen  so 
abused — and  as  G.  R.  Schaeffer 
says,  so  bandied  alwut,  that  we  also 
hesitate  to  use  it — so  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion  we  will  call  it  “store  selling” 
l)ublicity. 

This  type  of  store  selling  public¬ 
ity  more  widely  used  today  is  that 
which  definitely  exemplifies  a  store 
policy  with  representative  merchan¬ 
dise  items,  or  promotes  a  private 
brand  in  a  human  interest  fashion, 
or  builds  interest  in  a.  definite  price 
line  which  the  store  feels  can  be 
made  into  a  very  profitable  under¬ 
taking  since  large  volume  thus  ob¬ 
tained  would  permit  the  store  to 
improve  the  product  to  a  level  alx)ve 
that  offered  at  the  same  price  by 
other  stores. 

General  ballyhoo  costs  too  much 
money  today. 

Judy  O’Grady  Again! 

One  of  the  smartest  ideas  used 
this  season.  On  October  16,  17  and 
18,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  held 
a  “Little  Money”  Fashion  Show  for 
misses,  women  and  little  women. 


In  the  advertisement  four  ensembles 
were  shown — for  “townalxjut”,  for 
business,  for  cocktails,  and  for  even¬ 
ing — consisting  of  dresses,  hats  and 
shoes.  Price  lines  were  as  follows : 
dresses,  $10.95,  evening  costume, 
$14.95;  hats,  $2.95,  $3.95,  and 
$5.00;  shoes,  $4.00.  Another  ad  by 
this  store  directed  at  the  army  of 
stenographers  and  business  girls  in 
New  York  was  written  in  short¬ 
hand.  Ideas  of  this  calibre,  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  retail  field — and  this 
year  witnessed  a  fertility  of  similarly 
effective  ideas — are  making  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  job  rather  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  discussion  chambers,  one 
hears  that  retail  advertising  of  late 
has  quite  completely  over-shadowed 
national  advertising  from  practical¬ 
ly  all  viewpoints — truthfulness,  sin¬ 
cerity,  effectiveness,  interest  and 
well-conceived  ideas. 

Getting  back  to  fashion  shows, 
the  idea  of  holding  them  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  town’s  “swells”  has 
gone  the  way  of  many  such  imprac¬ 
tical  ideas.  Of  course  we  still  have 
some  retail  executives  who  believe 
only  show-pieces  or  the  highest 
priced  gowns  should  be  shown  be¬ 
cause  a  fashion  show  ought  to  be 
spectacular.  In  its  normal  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  no  store  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  shoot  above  its  average 
customer. 


Individual  Typography 

Recently,  McCreery’s,  New  York, 
stepped  out  with  an  individual  style 
of  advertising  that  is  bound  to  create 
a  favorable  impression  on  New 
Yorkers.  It  is  being  achieved  not 
only  by  well  selected  items,  good 
artwork  and  copy,  but  also  by  the 
use  of  a  combination  of  ultra  bodoni 
type  and  a  new  shadowed  open  face 
type.  Perhaps  you’ve  noticed  Lord 
and  Taylor  using  a  typewriter  type¬ 
face  for  body  copy.  Individuality  at 
any  cost  seems  to  be  today’s  tempo 
— ^although  few  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  would  ever  consider  using  such 
an  uninteresting,  dull  and  unimag¬ 
inative  type  as  this  to  achieve  it. 

Wand  Waving 

Zahn  Dry  Goods  Company,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wisconsin  recently  promoted  a 
“Mystery  Day” — an  advertisement 
listing  about  70  items  without  prices. 
In  the  center  of  the  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  pasted  a  “disap¬ 
pearing  disc”  which  if  dampened 
with  a  cloth  would  reveal  the  price 
of  the  items.  According  to  J.  F. 
Thompson,  merchandise  manager  of 
the  store,  the  results  of  the  sale 
were  good  and  the  idea  created  a 
large  amount  of  interest.  The  “dis¬ 
appearing  disc”  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  manipulation  of  dis¬ 
appearing  ink. 

(Continued  on  following  page) 
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Glorifying  the  Awkward  Age 

Lord  and  Taylor,  New  York, 
early  in  October,  opened  a  new  shop 
for  girls  of  12,  14  and  16 — planned 
to  reach  a  “compromise  between 
‘mother’s  little  girl’  and  the  ‘I’m 
grown  up’  idea.’’  It  will  be  called 
the  “in-be-teen  shop.’’  The  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  featured  in  this  shop  and 
the  price  lines  are  as  follows :  Dres¬ 
ses,  $5.95  to  $24.75;  Coats,  $13.95 
to  $59.75;  Blouses,  $1.95  to  $5.95; 
Sweaters,  $1.95  to  $8.95;  Skirts, 
$2.95  to  $8.95;  and  Hats,  $2.85  to 
$6.95. 

The  things  to  be  offered  will  be 
selected  carefully  for  this  difficult 
age — and  apparently  the  same  mer¬ 
chandising  policies  and  ideas  of 
specialization  as  exist  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  successful  Young  New  Yorker 
Shop  will  be  utilized. 

A  Dramatic  Sale  Ending 

Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  recently  closed 
its  successful  73rd  Anniversary 
Sale.  Of  decided  interest  was  the 
“Last  Day’’  ad.  It  is  reproduced  on 
this  page.  First  of  all  notice  that 
the  event  was  closed  on  Monday 
thus  providing  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  the  important  Sunday  papers 
and  their  extensive  circulations. 
Secondly,  notice  that  the  page  con¬ 
sists  of  hundreds  of  line  items;  the 
type  of  page  that  the  customer  will 
pencil-check  here  and  there  and 
bring  with  her  to  the  store.  Thirdly, 
notice  that  the  line  items  represent 
the  best  selling  sales  items  — 
though  in  cases  in  limited  quantities. 

Unfortunately  many  publicity  ex¬ 
ecutives  discount  the  effectiveness  of 
this  type  of  presentation — perhaps 
because  their  experience  with  it 


goes  no  further  than  that  used  for 
month-end  or  periodic  clearance 
sales.  They  believe  that  pictures  are 
absolutely  essential.  It  is  true  that 
pictures  are  more  effective,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  sale  of  this  kind,  too 
many  good  items  in  too  limited  as¬ 
sortments  make  it  inadvisable  fre¬ 
quently  to  use  a  pictorial  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  “Build-Up” 

In  promoting  anniversary  sales 
there  appears  to  be  a  trend  to  build 
up  interest  in  the  event  several  days 
before  the  sale  begins.  Of  course 


we  have  always  had  teaser  an¬ 
nouncements.  During  the  last  few 
years,  however,  in  our  efforts  to 
reduce  advertising  costs  the  so- 
called  teaser  ads  were  eliminated  or 
minimized.  Recently,  it  is  noted 
that  a  trend  exists  to  an  increased 
use  of  this  advance  publicity.  For 
example,  everyone  followed  the 
l)owerful  “build-up”  campaign  used 
by  Hearn’s  for  its  anniversary  sale. 

Personalizing  the  Event 

In  promoting  its  88th  anniversary 
sale,  M.  T.  Garvin  and  Company, 
Lancaster,  used  five  full  columns  in 
a  human  interest  fashion  to  give 
advance  publicity  to  this  event.  The 
advertisement  showed  a  photograph 
taken  at  the  local  railroad  station  of 
a  group  of  Garvin  buyers.  Each  of 
these  buyers  gave  their  own  version 
of  the  values  to  be  had  in  this  event. 
This  is  an  idea  that  can  be  very 
effectively  used  by  smaller  sized 
stores  in  promoting  their  anniver¬ 
sary  sales. 

Increasing  Average  Sale 

In  several  instances  Abraham  and 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  has  advertised 
several  companion  furniture  pieces 
at  one  price.  For  example  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  the  store  offered  a  kneehole 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Approved  during 
September  and  October 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  M er chandising  Division 


AUTOMOTIVE  CHEMICAL  SPECIAL¬ 
TIES  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  October  7 

Covers :  The  manufacture  and  sale 
by  the  manufacturer  of  automotive  chem¬ 
ical  specialties  usually  sold  through 
wholesalers  and  other  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  including  such  products  as  auto 
polishes  (.both  liquid  and  wax),  auto 
body  cleaners,  touch-up  enamels,  top 
dressings,  radiator  cleaners,  radiator 
stop-leak  compounds  (both  liquid  and 
powdered),  carbon  removers,  rust  pre- 
ventatives  for  cooling  systems,  automo¬ 
bile  upholstery  cleaning  compounds, 
windshield  cleaning  compounds,  valve 
grinding  compounds,  auto  top  cements, 
gasket  cements,  shock  absorber  fluids, 
hydraulic  brake  fluids,  and  other  kindred 
automotive  chemical  specialties. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  but  open 
prices  are  provided  for. 

Trade  Practices :  The  code  prohibits 
commercial  bribery,  the  giving  of  prizes, 
premiums  or  gifts  through  schemes  in¬ 
volving  lottery  or  fraud,  false  branding 
or  marking,  imitation  of  trade  marks, 
slogans,  and/or  packages,  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising,  guaranteeing  resale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  wholesale  or  retail  custom¬ 
ers,  taking  a  competitor’s  goods  from  a 
wholesaler  or  retailer  in  exchange  for 
one’s  own  merchandise  selling  on  con¬ 
signment  and  false  quotations  and  in¬ 
voices. 

BOOK  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  October  IS 

Covers:  The  business  of  publishing, 
contracting  with  authors  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of,  acquiring  copyrights  of,  and/ 
or  sales  rights  of,  and/or  contracting 
for  printing  and  binding  of  single  vol¬ 
umes  or  multiple-volume  books. 

Divisional  codes  govern  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry: 

Bible  Publishing  Division 

Terms:  Salesmen’s  solicited  orders 
may  be  shipped  to  points  West  of  Den¬ 
ver  in  June  and  to  points  East  of  Den¬ 
ver  in  July  with  bills  dated  2/10  October 
1,  net  December  1.  Other  shipments  to 
be  billed  2/10  and/or  2/e.o.m.,  net/60. 

Trade  Discounts  may  be  allowed  only 
to  wholesalers,  retailers,  agents  and  can¬ 
vassers.  Institutional  discounts  may  be 
given  to  public  libraries,  school  and  col¬ 
lege  libraries,  institutions  and  associa¬ 
tions,  and  to  other  publishers,  as  a  cour¬ 


tesy.  In  the  interests  of  the  retailer, 
discounts  shall  not  be  granted  to  clergy 
and  other  church  workers  purchasing  for 
personal  needs. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  misleading  advertising,  the  use  of 
misleading  advertising  or  selling  methods 
or  credit  terms,  false  quotations  or  in¬ 
voices,  sales  on  consignment  (except 
for  bona  fide  exhibition  and  display), 
secret  rebates,  commercial  bribery. 

Medical  and  Allied  Book  Publishing 
Division 

Terms  are  not  mentioned. 

Trade  Discounts  may  be  allowed  only 
to  wholesalers,  retailers,  other  publishing 
houses,  and  to  authors,  underwriters, 
and/or  financial  sponsors  of  their  own 
books.  Dealers  receiving  a  discount  shall 
pay  transportation  charges  from  pub¬ 
lisher’s  shipping  point.  Institutional  dis¬ 
counts  are  restricted  to  libraries, 
schools,  colleges,  government,  incorpor¬ 
ated  philanthropic  institutions,  etc. 

Remainders:  Books  shall  not  be  re¬ 
maindered  at  bargain  prices  until  two 
years  after  publication.  No  book  which 
is  to  be  revised  shall  be  remaindered 
until  two  years  after  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  revision,  nor  shall  any  re¬ 
bate  thereon  be  made  to  a  dealer,  nor 
any  consideration  be  granted  that  would 
permit  any  such  books  to  be  remaindered 
within  said  period. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  _  misleading  advertising,  the  use 
of  misleading  advertising  or  selling 


methods  or  credit  terms,  secret  rebates, 
commercial  bribery. 

Play  and  Dramatic  Text  Publishing 
Division 

Terms  are  not  mentioned. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
advertising  which  knowingly  misrepre¬ 
sents  a  published  play  or  dramatic  text 
or  which  misrepresents  business  policies 
and  terms;  it  prohibits  false  quotations 
and  invoices,  and  commercial  bribery. 

Trade  Book  Publishing  Division 

Terms  are  not  mentioned. 

Trade  Discounts  on  regular  editions 
may  be  allowed  only  to  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers,  rental  libraries ;  to  authors,  under¬ 
writers  and/or  financial  sponsors  of  their 
own  books,  and  to  publishing  houses 
and/or  their  employees,  but  in  no  case 
for  resale;  to  book-clubs,  state  reading 
circles  and  subscription  and  mail  order 
houses,  for  resale  purposes  only ;  to 
public  libraries,  schools  and  school 
libraries,  colleges  and  college  libraries, 
church  libraries,  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  other  public  agencies  for  in¬ 
stitutional  and/or  institutional  library 
purposes  only. 

Special  editions  shall  be  in  a  different 
format  from  regular  trade  editions,  and 
shall  not  be  sold  in  the  wholesale  and/ 
or  retail  book  trade;  they  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  include  bona  fide  de  luxe 
limited  editions.  These  regulations  do 
not  apply  to  an  educational  edition  in 
the  same  format  as  a  trade  book  at  a 
list  price  not  lower  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  list  price  of  the  regular  trade  edi¬ 
tion.  Special  regulations  govern  special 
editions  for  book-clubs  for  distribution 
through  subscription. 

Cheap  Editions:  Editions  cheaper  than 
the  original  may  not  be  issued  until 
one  year  after  original  publication  date. 
Popular  reprints  (to  retail  at  one  dol¬ 
lar  or  less)  may  not  be  issued  until  one 
year  after  the  original  publication  date, 
in  the  case  of  fiction,  or  two  years  after, 
in  the  case  of  non-fiction.  A  statement  of 
why  the  cheaper  edition  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  must  appear  on  the  front  or  front 
flap  of  the  jacket. 

“Photoplay  Editions”  or  “dramatic 
editions’’  may  be  issued  before  the  lapse 
of  time  stated  above,  if  clearly  marked 
“photoplay  edition’’  or  “dramatic  edi¬ 
tion’’,  and  provided  that  complete  credit 
or  allowance  shall  be  made  to  dealers, 
wholesale  and/or  retail,  on  such  stock 
of  the  original  edition  as  they  may  then 
have  on  hand. 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  in  previous  issues 


Code  Effective  Date 

Automotive  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturing  October  7 

Book  Publishing  October  15 

Liquid  Fuel  Appliance  Manufacturing  October  4 

Pickle  Packing  October  15 


Miscellaneous  Amendments  and  Appro%>als: 

Cleanser  Manufacturing— Knitted  Outerwear — Millinery,  Dress 
Trimming  Braid  and  Textile — Set  Up  Paper  Box— Cigarettes — 
Retail  Code:  Combination  Sales — Retail  Bakers — Retail  Custom 
Fur  Manufacturing — Optical  Retail  Trade. 
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Premium  Books:  Within  two  years 
of  the  publication  date  in  the  United 
States,  no  book  shall  be  sold  as  a  prem¬ 
ium  to  any  newspaper  or  periodical  if 
the  price  of  the  combination  offer  is 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  list 
price  of  the  book.  Such  books  shall  be  in 
a  format  readily  distinguishable,  as  to 
binding  and  jacket,  from  the  regular 
trade  edition,  and  without  price  on  the 
wrapper  or  in  the  book.  Any  book  given 
before  the  consummation  of  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  or  afterwards,  in  the  form  of  a 
so-called  “book  dividend”  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  premium. 

Remainders :  Books  shall  not  be  re¬ 
maindered  by  the  publisher  until  they 
have  been  on  sale  for  two  Christmas 
seasons,  in  the  case  of  fiction,  or  for 
two  years  after  publication  in  the  case 
of  non-fiction.  If  a  cheaper  edition  has 
been  issued,  neither  the  original  nor  the 
cheaper  edition  shall  be  remaindered 
until  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  cheaper  edition.  Rebates  or  con¬ 
siderations  to  dealers  which  would  per¬ 
mit  remaindering  within  the  above 
periods  are  prohibited.  Books  sold  as 
remainders  shall  carry  a  statement  on 
the  front  of  the  jacket  to  identify  them 
as  such,  or  shall  be  sold  without  jackets. 

Remainders  may  not  be  sold  at  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  publisher’s 
original  list  price,  if  published  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  code,  or  at  less 
than  20  per  cent  if  published  after_  the 
effective  date.  Exception  is  permitted 
for  sales  to  a  reprint  house  bringing 
out  a  bona  fide  cheap  edition  at  not 
less  than  75  cents  a  copy. 

Imported  non-copyrighted  books  are 
excepted  from  the  above  regulations. 

Other  Trade  Practices :  Tht  code  pro¬ 
hibits  advertising  or  publicity  which  in¬ 
tentionally  misstates  or  distorts  material 
facts ;  it  prohibits  secret  rebates,  and 
misleading  advertising;  it  requires  that 
the  “list”  or  “published”  price  of  a 
book  (except  special  editions)  appear 
on  the  wrapper,  and  that  date  of  pub¬ 
lication  or  release  for  sale  of  any  forth¬ 
coming  book  be  stated  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  invoice ;  it  prohibits  misleading 
advertising  or  selling  methods  or  credit 
terms,  false  quotations  or  invoices,  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  selling  to  booksellers 
who  knowingly  fail  to  maintain  the 
publication  date  of  any  book,  and  in¬ 
fringement  of  copyrights.  It  also  estab¬ 
lishes  regulations  for  the  identification 
of  books  previously  published  under  an¬ 
other  title,  or  which  have  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  periodicals  in  fewer  than  three 
serial  parts. 

LIQUID  FUEL  APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Effective  October  4 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
appliances  which  burn  liquid  fuel,  which 
are  classed  and  defined  as  follows: 

Class  1  shall  include  kerosene  stoves 
and  ranges,  mantle  lamps  and  lanterns, 
cabinets  or  high  shelves,  heaters,  and 
wicks  and  incandescent  mantles  for 
same ;  and  gasoline  stoves  and  ranges, 
mantle  lamps  and  lanterns,  cabinets  or 
high  shelves,  heaters,  portable  ovens,  hot 
water  heaters,  incandescent  mantles,  in¬ 
cluding  parts  and  accessories  for  the 
above  and/or  similar  devices  for  con¬ 
suming  kerosene,  gasoline,  or  semire- 
fined  oils. 

Class  2  shall  include  Distillate  Oil 


The  N.  R.  A.  Label 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


NO  new  developments  affecting  the 
N.  R.  A.  label  came  through  during 
the  past  month.  Although  several 
industries  have  label  provisions  pending, 
no  new  regulations  have  been  approved, 
and  the  list  of  industries  in  which  the 
affixing  of  an  N.  R.  A.  label  by  the 
manufacturer  is  compulsory  remains  as 
follows : 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  (Men’s) 

Cigar  Manufacturing 
Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Garment 
Dress 
Fur 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s) 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Ladies’  Handbag 
Men’s  Clothing 

Men’s  Garter,  SusiH-Mider  and  Belt 

Men’s  Neckwear 

Millinery 

Novelty  Curtains.  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  an<l  Novelty  Pillows 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Rainwear 

Robe  and  Allied  I’roducts 
Umbrella 

Undergarment  and  Negligee 

If  merchandise  is  received  which 
should  bear  the  N.  R.  ^1.  label  but  does 
not,  it  is  suggested  that  you  notify  the 
manufacturer  at  once.  Under  the  Retail 
Code,  you  may  not  purchase,  sell  or  ex¬ 
change  such  merchandise  unless  it  bears 
the  label.  If  you  hai’e  merchandise  in 
stock  rvhich  teas  shipbed  to  you  prior  to 
the  effectk’e  date  for  the  label  of  the  in¬ 


dustry  concerned  you  are  permitted  but 
not  r^uired,  under  the  Retail  Code,  to 
label  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  dom¬ 
estic  linens  have  recently  been  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  code  for 
the  Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillows  Industry, 
the  label  regulations  for  that  industry 
apply  only  to  those  products  which  were 
originally  included  under  the  code. 
Separate  regulations  to  govern  the  use 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  label  on  domestic  linens 
have  been  drawn  up,  and  are  now  await¬ 
ing  the  Administration’s  approval. 

Other  industries  awaiting  approval  of 
their  label  regulations  include  the  Light 
Sewing  {except  Garment)  Industry,  the 
Needlework  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico, 
the  brief  case,  hand  luggage,  sample  case, 
sample  trunk,  and  trunk  division  of  the 
Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  In¬ 
dustry,  and  the  Ready  Made  Furniture 
Slip-Cover  Industry.  The  Artificial 
Flower  Industry  and  the  Art  Needlework 
Industrv  have  also  submitted  label  reg¬ 
ulations  to  Washington  for  approval  re¬ 
cently. 

Efforts  to  make  the  buying  public 
label-minded  are  reported,  with  women’s 
clubs  as  well  as  code  authorities  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  work.  An  interesting 
suggestion  for  stores  is  offered  by  one 
Code  Authority,  which  anticipates  fur¬ 
nishing  display  cards  to  retailers  which 
could  be  placed  right  in  the  departments 
where  labelled  merchandise  is  carried. 
Such  cards  might  carry,  in  addition  to 
the  N.  R.  A.  insignia,  a  brief  statement 
of  what  the  presence  of  the  label  means 
in  the  fight  against  child  labor,  .sweat¬ 
shops,  and  chiseling. 


Burners  which  shall  be  burners  designed 
primarily  for  use  in  connection  with 
cooking  ranges,  space  heaters,  and  do¬ 
mestic  water  heaters  of  similar  uses  as 
follows:  (a)  Conversion  burners  con¬ 
sisting  of  distillate  burners  designed  to 
be  installed  in  cooking  and  heating  units ; 
(b)  Cooking  or  heating  devices  manu¬ 
factured  expressly  for  use  with  oil  burn¬ 
ers,  the  burners  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  the  unit  at  the  point  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  are  2/10, 
net/30  from  date  of  invoice  (which  shall 
not  be  later  than  date  of  shipment), 
except  that — 

1.  Where  numerous  invoices  are  ren¬ 
dered  to  a  customer  during  any  month, 
those  dated  from  the  1st  to  the  15th, 
inclusive,  may  be  discounted  on  the  2Sth 
of  the  same  month ;  those  dated  from 
the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  month,  in¬ 
clusive,  may  be  discounted  on  the  10th 
of  the  next  following  month. 

2.  Sales  to  the  retail  trade  may  be 
accorded  a  net  payment  period  of  60 
days. 

3.  Cooking  stoves  and  ranges  shipped 
during  the  months  of  September  to 
March,  inclusive,  may  carry  a  five 
months’  dating  from  date  of  shipment, 
but  in  no  case  to  extend  beyond  March 
31. 

4.  Shipments  of  lighting  and  heating 


devices  made  during  May,  June,  July. 
August  and  September  may  l)e  dated 
September  30th. 

Anticipation  may  be  permitted  on  de¬ 
ferred  dated  invoices,  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per 
month. 

Open  Prices  are  provided  for. 

Consignment  shipments  are  prohibited. 
Selling  for  resale  with  the  privilege  of 
return  (except  for  defects)  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Free  goods,  except  as  samples,  may 
not  be  given. 

Advertising,  catalog,  sales  promotion, 
or  demonstration  allowances  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  purchasers  under  like  con¬ 
ditions  and  duly  published  are  prohibited. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  furnishing 
of  electrotypes  of  stock  catalog  pages  or 
other  advertising  matter. 

Specifications  for  distillate  burners  of 
sleeve  type  are  incorporated  in  the  code; 
variations  from  the  s^cifications  must 
have  the  Code  Authority’s  approval. 

Guarantees  are  standardized  for  Class 
2  products,  as  follows;  “The  manufac¬ 
turer  guarantees  all  parts  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  shipped  under  this  guarantee  for 
one  year  (and  no  longer)  from  date  of 
installation  thereof  against  defective  ma¬ 
terial  or  workmanship  (but  not  a<^inst 
damage  caused  by  accident,  abuse,  or 
faulty  installation)  when  the  equipment 
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is  installed  in  accordance  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  specifications.” 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  secret  rebates,  imitation  of  trade 
marks  or  labels,  commercial  bribery, 
false  marking  or  branding,  misleading 
advertising,  and  the  giving  of  price 
guarantees  except  as  against  the  seller’s 
own  decline  up  to  date  of  shipment. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  definite  classi¬ 
fication  of  trade,  to  be  created  as  soon 
as  practicable  by  the  Code  Authority, 
for  the  prevention  of  discrimination 
and  other  unfair  trade  practices. 

PICKLE  PACKING  INDUSTRY 

Effective  October  15 

Covers:  The  salting,  manufacturing, 
and/or  packing  of  pickles  and  the  sale 
thereof  by  the  salter,  manufacturer,  or 
packer.  Pickles  are  defined  to  mean 
sound  cucumbers,  watermelon  rind,  and 
other  vegetables  properly  prepared  (with 
or  without  spice  and/or  sugar)  contain¬ 
ing  sufficient  salt  and  acid  (either  lactic 
or  acetic  or  both)  to  preserve  them. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned,  but  of’cii 
prices  are  provided  for.  Cash  discounts 
shall  be  allowed  only  when  duly  earned 
by  payment  in  accordance  with  terms 
of  sale. 

Advertising  Alloivances  are  permis¬ 
sible  only  in  pursuance  of  a  written  con¬ 
tract  made  in  good  faith  and  explicitly 
defining  the  service  to  be  rendered,  the 
payment  for  it,  and  the  method  of  audit¬ 
ing  performance,  if  such  service  is  ren¬ 
dered  and  such  payment  is  not  exces¬ 
sive  in  amount.  The  contract  and  pay¬ 
ment  must  he  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  sales  contract  and  not  designed  to 
reduce  a  sales  price.  Such  payment 
must  be  equally  available  for  the  same 
service  to  all  competitive  buyers  in  the 
same  competitive  market. 

Price  Discrimination,  defined  as  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  charging  a  different  price 
to  buyers  in  the  same  quantity  or  dis¬ 
tribution  class  who  are  located  in  the 
same  competitive  market,  is  prohibited. 
Diversion  of  sales  compensation  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  price  concession  is  prohibited. 

Label  Allozmnce:  The  maximum  al¬ 
lowance  on  private  labels  shall  be  75 
cents  per  thousand  for  glass  goods  and 
$1.50  per  thousand  for  canned  goods; 
allowances  are  permitted  only  when  the 
label  is  completely  imprinted  and  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  cost  of  the  buyer. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  secret  rebates,  inaccurate  adver¬ 
tising,  false  branding  or  marking,  con¬ 
signment  shipment  (except  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority),  commercial  bribery,  compel¬ 
ling  a  buyer  to  purchase  one  product  in 
order  to  purchase  another,  and  guaran¬ 
teeing  floor  stocks  of  customers  against 
declines  in  price  made  either  by  the 
seller  or  by  another  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 
AND  APPROVALS 

Cleanser  Manufacturing 

An  amendment  to  the  Soap  and 
Glycerine  Code,  effective  September  1, 
placed  the  manufacture  of  household 
cleanser  and  bulk  cleanser  containing 
snap  and  insoluble  mineral  or  minerals 
as  essential  ingredients  under  that  code. 
No  trade  practices  affecting  the  retail¬ 


er  are  contained  in  the  code  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form. 

Knitted  Outerwear 

Effective  October  25,  the  manufacture 
of  bathing  suits  made  of  purchased 
knitted  fabric  and/or  other  textile  ma¬ 
terials,  will  come  under  the  Knitted 
Outerwear  Code,  provided  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  finds  that  adequate  legal  consent 
has  been  given  by  the  bathing  suit  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Other  changes  in  the  Knitted  Outer¬ 
wear  Code  became  effective  September 
25,  as  follows :  Ladies’  and  misses’ 
coats,  suits,  dresses,  ensembles,  blouses, 
.skirts  and/or  other  garments  made  of 
purchased  knitted  fabrics  or  of  fabrics 
not  made  by  machinery  owned  by  the 
garment  manufacturer,  are  specifically 
excepted  from  the  code.  Maximum 
terms  for  knitted  outerwear  fabrics  are 
1/10  e.o.m.,  or  net/60,  with  anticipation 
and  interest  after  due  date  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Returns  of 
knitted  outerwear  fabrics  may  be  made 
only  because  of  defects  in  material  and/ 
or  manufacture  within  ten  days  after 
receipt  of  goods  and  before  cutting. 
Shipment  of  knitted  outerwear  fabrics 
must  be  f.o.b.  shipping  point  or  f.o.b. 
New  York  City. 

Amendments  applicable  to  all  branches 
of  the  industry  prohibit  manufacturers 
from  furnishing  special  accessories,  such 
as  labels,  hangers,  boxes  or  box  tops, 
circulars  and/or  fancy  string  tags  with 
or  without  the  customer’s  name  and/or 
trade  mark,  unless  the  customer  himself 
supplies  the  same  or  pays  the  cost  there¬ 
of.  Advertising  alloivances  are  permitted 
only  when  the  advertising  features  the 
manufacturer’s  name,  trade  mark  or 
trade  name,  and  the  merchandise  bears 
his  label.  .Advertising  allowances  shall 
be  set  forth  in  separate  agreements, 
shall  not  be  used  as  rebates,  refunds  or 
merchandise  allowances,  and  shall  be 
available  to  all  customers  on  an  equal 
basis. 

Millinery,  Dress  Trimming  Braid 
and  Textile 

An  amendment  approved  October  13 
includes  products  made  in  whole  or  in 
any  nortion  of  synthetic  bands,  films  or 
filaments  except  rayon  (or  similar  yarn 
made  from  acetate)  under  the  code.  The 
original  definition  read  “made  in  major 
portion”. 

Set  Up  Paper  Box 

An  amendment  approved  on  October 
8  eliminates  the  words  “but  not  both” 
from  the  clause  on  future  deliveries, 
which  originally  read :  “Contracts  for 
future  delivery  shall  provide  that  final 
delivery  completing  such  contracts  shall 
be  made  either  within  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  such  contracts 
or  before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
hut  not  both”. 

Cigarette  Prices 

The  emergency  minimum  prices 
established  for  cigarettes  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  until  January  11,  1935.  The  mini¬ 
mum  retail  price  of  cigarettes  of  which 
the  manufacturer’s  list  price  is  less  than 
$5.00  per  thousand  is  the  manufacturer’s 
list  price  plus  5%  per  cent  thereof;  the 
minimum  for  other  cigarettes  is  the 
manufacturer’s  list  price  plus  Syi  per 
cent  thereof,  according  to  the  original 
order.  A  subsequent  amendment,  previ¬ 
ously  reported,  forbids  the  absorption  of 
state  stamp  taxes. 


An  amendment  approved  and  effective 
October  11  is  designed  to  eliminate  any 
disparity  of  prices  for  equal  numbers 
of  cigarettes  arising  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  held  in  containers  of  different 
capacities.  It  reads:  “Where  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  list  price  is  uniform  on  all 
packings  of  cigarettes,  the  same  quantity 
of  cigarettes  may  always  be  sold  at  the 
same  minimum  price  whatever  the  pack¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  when  a  given  quantity 
of  cigarettes  would  appear  to  sell  for 
differing  minimum  prices  in  differing 
packages,  the  lowest  minimum  price  for 
the  given  quantity  of  cigarettes  shall  be 
the  minimum  price  for  all  packings.” 

Retail  Code — Combination  Sales 

Combination  prices  or  group  sales  at 
retail  were  regulated  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Retail  Code  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  September  2.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  merchandise  under  the  Retail  Drug 
Code.  The  regulation  provides  that  the 
combination  selling  price  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  minimum  selling 
prices  of  the  individual  items  of  the 
groups,  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  loss  limitation  provision.  It 
further  provides  that,  in  group  offer¬ 
ings,  where  the  selling  price  of  one  or 
more  items  of  the  group  is  indicated, 
the  price  indicated  for  each  item  or 
items,  expressly  o’"  bv  inference,  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  minimum  price  of 
such  item  or  items  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  loss  limitation  pro¬ 
vision.  The  National  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  offered  as  an  illustration  the 
fact  that  a  merchant  may  sell  and  adver¬ 
tise  two  25c  articles  for  26c  (provided 
the  combined  cost  of  the  two.  plus  10 
per  cent,  does  not  exceed  26c)  but  he 
may  not  advertise  “Buy  one  2Sc  article 
for  2.5c  and  we  will  sell  you  another 
for  one  cent.” 

Retail  Bakers 

Retail  bakers  have  been  exempted 
from  filing  complete  price  lists  with  the 
Code  Authority  for  the  baking  industry, 
and  this  exemption  has  recently  been 
extended  to  November  6.  Each  retail 
hakerv  store,  however,  is  required  to 
post  its  complete  price  lists  conspicu¬ 
ously. 

Retail  Custom  Fur  Manufacturing 

A  code  governing  the  Retail  Custom 
Fur  Manufacturing  Trade,  defined  as 
(1)  the  servicing,  cleaning,  storing,  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  cleaning  or  storing,  repair¬ 
ing.  altering  and  remodeling  of  fur  arti¬ 
cles  directly  for  the  consumer:  and  (2) 
the  manufacturing  of  fur  articles  to  the 
order  and/or  special  measure  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  vyas  approved  September  5.  but 
its  effective  date  has  been  stayed  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Optical  Retail  Code 

The  trade  practice  provisions  of  this 
code  ''summarized  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  Bulletin)  had  been  staved  almost 
immediately  after  the  approval  of  the 
code.  This  stay  has  now  been  terminated 
and  the  rules  are  in  effect,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  prohibiting  price  ad¬ 
vertising  of  eyeglasses,  regulating  price 
advertising  of  eveglass  frames,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  advertising  anv  price  as  a  down 
mvT"ent  or  installment  payment  on  eye¬ 
glasses.  which  are  permissible.  'The  stay 
on  all  other  trade  practices  in  the  code 
>vas  terminated  October  17. 
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Advertising  Allowances  Under 
N.R.A.  Codes 


Regulations  Aflfect  Retailers  in  25% 
of  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 


Advertising  allowances  are 

still  to  be  had  under  the  N.R.A. 
Code  system — but  there  are 
limitations.  Regulations  are  now  set 
up  in  about  25%  of  all  consumer 
goods  codes  affecting  retail  distri¬ 
bution. 

Advertising  allowances  have  l)een 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 

where  even  the  copy  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler  involved.  Others  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  fair  and  reasonable  and 
permit  bona  fide  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  to  be  worked  out  on  a  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial  plan  between  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  the  retailer. 


Appended  is  a  table  of  those  codes 
under  which  no  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  may  l)e  obtained.  Six  other 
tables  list  code  provisions  so  that 
the  regulations  and  restrictions 
which  now  limit  retailers  in  obtain¬ 
ing  these  allowances  may  be  fully 
understood.  These  restrictive  regu¬ 
lations  may  be  classified  as  (a)  those 
which  limit  appropriations  to  coop- 


completely  eliminated  by  thirtyV  \ 

codes  regulating  many  products  of  \  Many  codes  require  that  no  ap- 
first  rank  importance  in  retail  stores,  propriation  may  be  given  except  on\  erative  advertising  plans;  (b)  those 
It  is  no  longer  jx)ssible  to  get  ad-  a  separate  written  contract,  and  ^which  control  advertising  allowances 
vertising  appropriations  from  manu-  these  contracts  must  comply  with 
facturers  on  such  important  prod-  code  regulations.  Others  permit  no 
ucts  as  furs,  toys,  umbrellas,  wash  appropriations  unless  specifically 
goods,  women’s  coats,  men’s  neck-,  granted  by  the  Code  Authority, 
ties,  glassware,  kitchen  enameled  \  There  are  now  300  approved 
and  galvanized  ware.  The  codes  codes  of  manufacturers  that  are  of 

direct  or  indirect  interest  to  retail 
stores.  Of  this  total,  212  codes  make 
no  attempt  to  control  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  except  that  no  advertising 
allowance  can  be  secured  in  most 
cases  under  the  guise  of  a  secret 
rebate. 


com])letely  put  an  end,  in  these  and 
other  commodities,  to  promotional 
cooperation  in  merchandise  that  rep¬ 
resents  a  large  part  of  the  dollars 
spent  in  the  average  department 
store. 


\. 


Restricted  Allowances 


for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing 
unfair  trade  practices  and  secret 
concessions;  (c)  those  which  limit 
advertising  allowances  to  the  actual 
cost  of  the  advertisement;  (d)  those 
which  can  be  given  only  under  writ¬ 
ten  contract ;  (e)  those  which  limit 
the  advertising  medium  to  be  used; 
and  (f)  those  which  can  be  granted 
only  by  the  Co<le  Authority  or 
under  special  conditions.  The  full 
text  of  each  code  provision  is  given 
in  these  listings. 


\ 


In  forty-eight  other  codes,  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  are  permitted  but 
the  regulations  in  many  cases  are  so 
restrictive  that  undoubtedly  the 
amount  of  money  appropriated  by 
manufacturers  to  help  retailers  pro¬ 
mote  their  goods  has  been  consid- 
ably  decreased. 

These  restrictions  are  of  several 
tyi)es,  but  all  seem  to  have  the  gen¬ 
eral  thought  behind  them  that  when 
money  is  appropriated  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  for  advertising,  it  must  be 
assured  under  the  code  that  this 
money  will  actually  l)e  s])ent  for 
definite  cooperative  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  even  a  distinct  grouj) 
of  advertising  allowance  control 
rules  that  openly  declare  that  the 
money  must  be  used  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  not  in  any  case  to  reduce 
the  price  at  which  the  merchandise 
is  sold  by  the  manufacturer. 

Many  of  the  restrictions  are  triv¬ 
ial,  regulating  down  to  the  point 


COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING  REGULATIONS 

{Quoted  from  the  Codes) 

Boot  &  Shoe  Mfg.  Industry 

Contributions  by  manufacturers  of  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  customers’  adver¬ 
tising,  where  the  manufacturer’s  name 
or  trade  mark  does  not  appear,  in  such 
advertising,  is  in  violation  of  this  Code. 


Corset  &  Brassiere  Industry 

No  person  shall  contribute  more  than 
fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  net  cost  of 
the  space  to  the  retailer  for  any  retailer’s 
advertisement  covering  the  person’s  prod¬ 
uct.  No  person  shall  pay  any  of  the 
cost  of  advertising  on  corsets,  combina¬ 
tions,  girdle-corsets,  or  step-in-corsets 
which  are  advertised  for  retail  sale  at 
less  than  two  dollars  ($2.00),  or  on 
brassieres  which  are  advertised  for  retail 
sale  at  less  than  one  dollar  ($1.00),  nor 
shall  a  person  pay  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  advertising  a  retailer  s  own  brand. 
No  person  shall  pay  any  of  the  cost 
of  an  advertisement  by  a  retailer  which 
covers  a  special  sale,  i.  e.  merchandise 
advertised  at  a  special  price  or  at  less 
than  the  price  at  which  the  merchandise 


is  usually  sold  hy  the  retailer.  No  i)erson 
shall  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  an 
advertisement  by  a  retailer  which  adver¬ 
tises  the  product  of  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  in  this  industry  in  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement.  No  person  shall  pay  for  any 
advertisement  in  any  publication  which 
is  issued  less  than  twelve  times  a  year. 


Cotton  Garment  Industry 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  give 
any  advertising  allowance  to  a  customer 
in  excess  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
said  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  resale  or  products  of  said 
member.  Nor  shall  any  member  of  the 
industry  give  any  advertising  allowance 
to  any  customer  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  resale  of  said  member’s  prod¬ 
ucts  below  the  price  at  which  said  mem¬ 
ber  has  sold  his  products  to  the  custom¬ 
er.  No  member  of  the  industry  shall  give 
any  advertising  allowance  to  a  customer 
which  is  intended  to  promote  the  resale 
of  any  products  of  any  person  other  than 
that  of  said  member  of  the  industry. 
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This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Oiled  Cotton  Garment  Industry. 

EUectrical  Wholesale  Trade 
It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice 
to  pay  or  absorb  any  charge  for  sales 
promotion  material  of  any  nature  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  manufacturer  through  the 
medium  of  the  wholesaler  to  the  dealer; 
provided,  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
prohibit  bona  fide  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Fabric  Auto  Equipment  Division  of 

Light  Sewing  Industry 

[It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice] 
to  make  any  allowance  or  discount  for 
advertising  or  for  payment  for  space  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  guides,  or  direc¬ 
tories  on  behalf  of  any  retailer  and/or 
wholesaler  to  be  used  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  merchandise  to  the  consumer  in 
excess  of  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
advertising;  providing,  however,  that 
payment  for  such  advertising  shall  not  be 
made  until  a  copy  of  the  publication  con¬ 
taining  the  advertising  together  with  re¬ 
ceipted  bill  therefor  is  presented  to  a 
member  of  the  Division.  The  supplying 
of  cuts,  matrices,  or  window  cards  shall 
not  be  included  in  such  prohibition. 
Nothing  herein,  however,  shall  prohibit 
any  member  of  the  Division  from  na¬ 
tionally  or  generally  advertising  his  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Furniture  &  Floor  Wax  &  Polish  Industry 
The  offering  or  giving  of  free  goods. 
This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  the 
gift  of  a  product  of  the  Industry  or 
premiums  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  ma¬ 
terials  marked  “sample”,  “not  for  sale  ’, 
or  similarly  designated.  This  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
advertising  allowance  which  is  made  for 
a  definite  service  rendered  and  for  which 
there  is  a  proper  auditable  accounting 
as  a  direct  charge  for  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising. 

Hat  Manufacturing  Industry 

...  a  member  of  the  Industry  may 
grant  any  customer  an  allowance  for 
advertising  purposes  of  any  sum  that 
shall  not  exceed  five  percent  (5%)  of 
the  net  amount  of  the  purchases  of  such 
customer  from  such  member  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  before  discounts  in  any  year,  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  such  allowance  shall  be 
made  by  any  member  of  the  Industry 
unless  the  customer  shall  contribute  to 
such  advertising  at  least  an  equal  amount 
in  such  year,  provided  that  bills  rendered 
for  such  allowance  are  accompanied  by 
proof  of  the  advertising  expenditure. 

Hosiery  Industry 

Hosiery  manufacturers  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  under  their  own  brands  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  arrangements  for 
cooperative  advertising  of  such  brands 
.  .  .  The  manufacturer’s  share  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  referred  to  above 
shall  not  exceed  fifty  (50%)  |)ercent  of 
the  amount  actually  spent. 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 

No  member  of  the  Indusry  shall  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  advertising  of  a  customer, 
whether  by  rebate,  refund,  allowance  or 
other  payment,  made  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  in  money  or  merchandise,  toward  the 
advertising  of  a  customer,  except  where 
such  advertising  features  the  name,  the 
trade  mark  or  trade  name  of  such  mem¬ 
ber,  and  the  merchandise  bears  such 
member’s  own  label  and  except  in  com- 


ALL  ADVERTISING  ALLOWANCES 
PROHIBITED 

In  the  following  codes  advertising 
allowances  are  unconditionally  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Academic  Costume  Industry 
American  Glassware  Industry 
Assembled  Watch  Industry 
Bottled  Soft  Drink  Industry  | 

Candle  Mfrs.  &  Beeswax  Bleachers 
&  Refiners  Industry 
Chinaware  &  Porcelain  Mfg.  Industry 
Coat  &  Suit  Industry 
Cotton  Converting  Industry 

Curtain  &  Drapery  Fabrics 
Shirtings 
Wash  Goods 
Envelope  Industry 
Fertilizer  Mfg.  Industry 
Fiber  Wallboard  Mfg.  Industry 
Fly  Swatter  Mfg-  Industry- 
Fur  Mfg.  Industry 
Galvanized  Ware  Mfg.  Industry 
Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Mfg. 
Industry 

Ladder  Mfg.  Industry 
Ladies’  Handbag  Industry 
Light  Sewing  Industry  *  Table  Pad 
Division) 

Marking  Devices  Industry 
Men’s  Neckwear  Industry 
Paper  Bag  Mfg.  Industry 
Preserve,  Maraschino  Cherry  &  Glace 
Fruit  Industry 

Robe  &  Allied  Products  Industry- 
Toys  &  Playthings  Industry 
Umbrella  Industry 
Vitreous  Enameled  Ware  Industry 
Women’s  Belt  Mfg.  Industry 
Wood-Cased  Lead  Pencil  Mfg. 
Industry 

Wool  Textile  Industry 
Wrench  Mfg.  Industry 


pliance  with  the  following  conditions: 
(A)  Contributions  to  advertising  of  a 
customer  shall  be  by  separate  ^reement, 
which  shall  set  forth  the  definite  amount 
contributed  by  the  member  of  this  In¬ 
dustry,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
advertising,  and  the  period  to  be  covered 
shall  be  specifically  set  forth,  so  that 
the  use  of  said  contribution  may  be 
identified.  No  advertising  contribution 
agreement  shall  be  used  as  a  rebate, 
refund  or  merchandise  allowance,  but 
shall  be  for  advertising  only  and  con¬ 
tributions  not  used  for  advertisements, 
as  set  forth  in  the  agreement,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  member  of  the  Indus¬ 
try.  (B)  Advertising  contributions  shall 
be  offered  to  all  customers  on  an  equal 
basis.  (C)  Full  records  of  all  advertis¬ 
ing  contribution  agreements  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  members  of  this  In¬ 
dustry  so  as  to  permit  auditing  at  any 
time  of  said  contribu'ions  and  their 
use  in  accordance  with  this  section  and 
accurate  rejxirts,  based  on  such  records, 
shall  be  furnished  when  required  by  the 
Code  Authority. 

Medium  &  Low-Priced  Jewelry  Mfg- 
Industry 

[It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice] 
for  an  employer  to  contribute  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  customers’  advertis¬ 
ing,  unless  the  employer’s  name,  trade 
name  or  trade-mark,  clearly  and  distinct¬ 
ly  appears  in  such  advertising  at  some 
conspicuous  place. 

Paint,  Varnish  &  Larquer  Mfg.  Industry 

.  .  .  The  term  “Free  Deals’’  shall 
not  be  construed  to  include  any  ad¬ 


vertising  allowance  which  is  made  for 
a  definite  service  rendered  and  for  which 
there  is  a  proper  accounting  that  is 
auditable  as  a  direct  charge  for  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising. 

Perfume,  Cosmetic  &  Other  Toilet 

Preparations  Industry 
Cooperative  advertising,  the  expense  of 
which  is  borne  or  shared  by  the  member 
of  the  industry  and  retailer,  shall  not 
be  considered  a  form  of  price  discrimi¬ 
nation,  but  no  payment  shall  be  made  for 
cooperative  advertising  until  the  member 
of  the  industry  has  received  proof  of 
insertion  and  statement  of  the  cost  of 
such  advertising  and  the  member  of  the 
industry’s  share  thereof. 

Radio  Wholesaling  Trade 
A  distributor  shall  not  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  cooperative  manufacturer- 
distributor-dealer  advertising  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  dealer  or  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  nor  shall  the  contribution  by  the 
distributor  in  such  arrangements  be  more 
than  one-fourth  the  total  cost  of  such 
advertising  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
the  manufacturer’s  contribution,  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  arrangements  between  distributors 
and  dealers,  but  the  amount  so  expend¬ 
ed  by  the  distributor  shall  not  be  greater 
than  one-half  of  the  dealer’s  cost  of  such 
advertising;  provided,  further,  that  not 
more  than  a  total  of  of  a  distribu¬ 

tor’s  total  net  sales  of  radio  apparatus 
to  his  dealers  for  his  current  fiscal  year 
shall  be  expended  for  both  types  of  such 
cooperative  advertising.  Members  of  the 
Trade  shall  require  of  all  dealers  taking 
advantage  of  the  cooperative  advertising 
plans,  a  proper  written  statement  certi¬ 
fying  to  the  correctness  of  the  dealer’s 
advertising  rates  as  being  the  fair  cur¬ 
rent  contract  rate.  Allowances  paid  by 
the  member  of  the  Trade  for  such  co¬ 
operative  advertising  shall  be  based  only 
on  certified  statements  covering  actual 
cost  of  broadcasting,  or  of  the  actual 
space  used  in  newspapers,  publications, 
billboards,  placards,  theatre  screens,  or 
other  customary  public  media.  The  cost 
of  any  mechanical  set-up  and  art  work 
as  well  as  cuts,  make-ready,  or  other 
similar  items,  other  than  standard  ad¬ 
vertising  mats  or  cuts  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer,  shall  not  be  paid  for  by 
the  member  of  the  Trade. 

Each  District  Agency  may  r^uire  the 
members  of  the  Trade  operating  in  its 
district  to  file  their  current  cooperative 
advertising  agreements  with  dealers,  and 
any  changes  shall  be  filed  prior  to  effect¬ 
ing  such  modifications.  Copies  shall  be 
available  to  other  members  of  the  Trade 
noon  request. 

Every  member  of  the  Trade  shall  have 
the  right  to  supervise  all  advertising  done 
under  his  cooperative  advertising  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  media,  lavout  and  copy. 

_  Where  a  dealer  anticipates  his  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  accruals,  the  member  of 
the  Trade  shall  not  accept  the  liability 
beyond  the  actual  accruals  against  genu¬ 
ine  purchases  shipned  and  invoiced  with¬ 
in  a  period  of  time  previously  agreed 
upon,  but  not  to  exceed  the  immediatelv 
following  six  consecutive  months.  Over¬ 
expenditures  by  the  dealer  beyond  the 
actual  amount  available  in  the  specific 
plan  the  member  of  the  Trade  is  follow¬ 
ing,  shall  not  be  naid  by  the  member 
of  the  Trade. 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 

Fur  Workrooms 

Since  the  Retail  Custom  Fur 
Code  was  stayed  on  October  6th, 
Fur  Workrooms  of  retail  depart¬ 
ment  stores  continue  to  be  operated 
under  the  Retail  Code.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  special  fur  commission  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  country  study¬ 
ing  conditions  of  labor  in  fur  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  and  in  retail  stores. 
Member  stores  in  each  city  where 
the  commission  will  meet  are  being 
notified  directly  by  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  in  advance  of  these 
meetings  so  that  they  may  present 
evidence  of  the  existing  working 
conditions  in  stores  as  distinct  from 
that  in  manufacturing  fur  plants. 

On  the  basis  of  this  commission’s 
study  will  he  written  the  labor  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Retail  Custom  Fur 
Manufacturing  Code  if  it  is  decided 
from  the  findings  that  a  separate 
code  is  necessary. 

Returns  Bureaus 

Returned  goods  are  now  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  scrutiny  of  Code  Authority 
bureaus  in  three  industries. 

In  addition  to  the  Dress  industry, 
the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  and  the 
Undergarment  and  Negligee  Indus¬ 
try  are  now  attempting  to  settle  the 
problems  of  returns  by  inspections 
controlled  by  the  Code  Authority. 

The  Coat  and  Suit  returns  bur¬ 
eau  is  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Engel  a  former  manufacturer,  and 
concerns  itself  solely  with  defective 
garments  returned  after  five  days. 
Ten  inspectors  are  at  work  for  this 
bureau.  They  have  been  instructed, 
when  in  doubt  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  retailer.  Manufac¬ 
turers  may  adjust  returns  received 
within  five  days,  but  must  report  all 
return  adjustments  made.  If  a  re¬ 
turn  is  refused  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  bureau,  a  retailer  is  notified 
and  given  forty-eight  hours  in  which 
to  make  an  appeal  and  request  a  re¬ 
view.  Retailers  are  lieing  advised 
by  the  Bureau  that  they  may  des¬ 
ignate  a  representative  for  this  re¬ 
view.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
this  bureau  handled  nearly  900 


The  plan  of  the  Undergarment 
and  Negligee  Code  Authority  has 
not  yet  been  approved  by  the  N.R. 
A.,  but  retailers  are  being  requested 
to  cooperate  in  the  plan  to  establish 
it.  It  is  proposed  to  have  all  de¬ 
fective  garments  that  have  been 
worn  or  washed,  returned  directly 
to  the  Code  Authority  instead  of 
the  manufacturer.  These  garments 
will  be  tested  by  a  testing  laboratory 
without  cost  to  the  retailer  and  ad¬ 
justment  made  on  the  basis  of  lab¬ 
oratory  findings. 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  has  advised  that 
this  plan  should  operate  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  retailer  can  return 
either  to  the  Code  Authority  or  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Commission  Resident  Buyers 

The  Coat  and  Suit  Code  Authori¬ 
ty  now  requires  resident  buyers  to 
file  a  list  of  accounts  with  the  Code 
Authority  and  present  written  au¬ 
thorization  from  the  retailer  for 
purchases  made.  These  rules  apply 
specifically  to  resident  buyers  who 
receive  commissions  from  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers. 

Liquor  Advertising 

Advertising  allowances  from  al¬ 
coholic  beverage  industries  can  be 
obtained  only  on  a  written  contract 
specifying  the  service  rendered  and 
the  amount  paid  for  the  service. 
This  contract  may  not  be  connected 
with  any  sales  contract  nor  used  to 
reduce  the  sales  price.  All  contracts 
must  be  filed  with  the  Liquor  Code 
Authority  in  question  and  the  al¬ 
lowance  must  be  available  to  all 
comjjetitive  trade  buyers  in  the  same 
class  and  the  same  trade  area. 


Retail  bakers  are  not  required  to 
file  their  price  lists  with  the  Code 
Authority  until  after  Noveml)er 
6th. 


Baking  Code 

Stores  which  operate  a  baking  de¬ 
partment  with  their  restaurants  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  if  they 
do  less  than  $5,000  worth  of  annual 
volume  in  direct  sale  to  the  consum¬ 
er  from  their  own  bakery,  they  are 
exempt  from  assessments  under  the 
Baking  Code. 


Cigar  Prices 

Cigar  prices  were  regulated  by 
the  manufacturer  beginning  Octo¬ 
ber  29th.  Every  box  or  container 
of  cigars  from  now  on  will  have  an 
N.R.A.  label  on  which  will  be  print¬ 
ed  the  retail  price  at  which  the  prod¬ 
uct  must  be  sold. 

Drug  Prices 

Discounts  and  allowances  will  no 
longer  be  deducted  in  determining 
the  minimum  price  at  which  drugs 
may  be  sold.  The  price  must  be  de¬ 
termined  from  the  actual  wholesale 
price  of  the  manufacturer  on  sales 
of  one  dozen. 

The  N.R.A.  now  has  the  right 
to  suspend  the  loss  limitation  mini¬ 
mum  on  any  product  where  the 
manufacturer  is  found  to  be  man¬ 
ipulating  prices  to  maintain  unwar- 
rantedly  high  prices. 

Contracts 

The  Resilient  Floor  Covering 
Code  Authority  has  been  granted 
the  right  to  collect  assessments  on 
any  contractor  laying  linoleum,  car¬ 
pet  or  other  floor  covering,  on  busi¬ 
ness  obtained  through  competitive 
bids.  When  a  contract  is  obtained 
it  must  be  registered  with  the  Local 
Resilient  Floor  Covering  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  an  assessment  is  payable 
at  the  rate  of  1%  on  contracts  of 
$100  or  more.  This  does  not  affect 
regular  retail  sales  in  linoleum  and 
carpet  departments. 

Optical  Ads 

Price  advertising  is  no  longer  re 
stricted  by  the  Retail  Optical  Code. 

The  effective  work  done  by  Mr. 
Irving  C.  Fox  in  Washington  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  stay  on  the  provisions 
that  complete  glasses  could  not  be 
advertised  at  a  price  and  that  frames 
could  be  advertised  only  under  rig¬ 
orous  restrictions.  The  ban  on  ad¬ 
vertising  installment  selling  of  glas¬ 
ses  is  also  lifted. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
with  able  leadership  champions  the  Retailer  and 
Consumer  in  National  Affairs - 


•  To  promote  the  welfare  of  retailers  and  to  protect  their  legitimate  rights  —  and 
wherever  possible  to  cooperate,  to  this  end,  with  all  other  divisions  of  distribution 

•  To  keep  retail  distribution  free  from  oppressive  and  uneconomic  code  provisions 

•  To  oppose  Governmental  competition  with  retailing  and  business  generally 

•  To  oppose  price-fixing  in  every  form  as  unjust  to  retailer  and  consumer 

•  To  defend  retailers  from  unfair  and  unwarranted  charges 

•  To  voice  retailers’  objections  to  unnecessary  and  unsound  tax  burdens 

•  To  follow  objections  with  constructive  and  practical  recommendations  wherever 
possible 

•  To  support  the  National  Recovery  Administration  in  every  sound  objective 

•  To  conserve  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer  by  opposing  undue  price  increases 

Behind  this  sound  and  constructive  program  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
stand  the  personality  and  force  of  its  leaders  and  the  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  its  more  than  5000  member  stores  doing  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  four  billion  dollars. 

M.any  of  the  old  national  problems  remain,  new  ones  are  arising 
...  unemployment  insurance,  old  age  pension  legislation,  the 
future  of  N.R.A.,  increased  federal  taxation  and  many  others.  Old 
or  new,  the  N.R.D.G.A.  will  strive  as  always  to  protect  fully  and 
constructively  the  interests  of  retailers  and  consumers. 


Since  the  Beginning  of 
N.R.A.  — Our 
Steadfast  Policy  on 
Manufacturers’  Codes 

1.  Manufaaurers  and  wholesalers 
should  noc  be  permicted  to  con* 
crol  or  hx  retail  prices. 

2.  Codes  should  noc  fix  wholesale 
prices  of  an  industry. 

3.  Codes  should  noc  contain 
changes  in  terms  which  result 
in  hidden  price  increases. 

A.  Codes  should  noc  eliminate 
open  and  economically  justifi¬ 
able  allowances  for  advertising, 
demonstrations,  or  quantity 
purchases  which  speed  distri¬ 
bution. 

5.  Codes  should  noc  shift  respon¬ 
sibility  for  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  selfet  by  unfair 
returns  rescriaions,  guarantee 
limitations,  and  one-sided  can¬ 
cellation  clauses. 

6.  Codes  should  noc  rescria  re¬ 
tailers'  right  to  supply  public 
with  varieties  and  qualities  of 
wacued  merchandise  by  pro- 
duaion  limitation,  air-tight 
consignment  clauses  and  out¬ 
lawing  of  cut-make-and-trim. 

7.  Codes  should  noc  shift  legiti¬ 
mate  manufacturing  costs  from 
seller  to  buyer  by  imposing  ex¬ 
tra  shipping  charges,  packing 
costs,  rehandling  fees  and  re¬ 
pair  charges. 

8.  Codes  should  noc  arbitrarily 
impose  marketing  conditions 
through  uniform  sales  con¬ 
tracts  or  one-sided  contract 
limitations. 

9.  Codes  should  noc  permit  ar¬ 
bitrary  classification  of  custom¬ 
ers  which  impose  discrimiiu- 
tory  price  differentials. 

10.  CxMles  should  noc  set  up  price 
control  devices  that  promote 
industry  price  levels  beyond  the 
buying  power  of  consumers. 

11.  Manufaaurers'  and  whole¬ 
salers’  codes  should  prohibit  re¬ 
tail  selling  to  consumers— 
competing  with  retailers  on 
whom  they  depend  priiKipally 
for  their  business. 

12.  Retailing  should  be  subject 
only  to  regulation  by  one  Code 
— the  Master  Retail  Code. 
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A  Nation-Wide  Campaign  to  Safeguard  andPrJmol 


Rrv  Onofls  RBtailers  Oppose  PricejG 

Idopt  Progr^i  retailers  REBEL’  iV^V^ 

^  ^ ^ ^ Placed  by  NRA  Code  on  Return  of  Good. 

jf  Consume^^^^  by  Umted  states  consumers  l\  ijO^^  „  ,Ac 

^ _ JA  ..  ... 


ougin 

C  rl  ttarc''  »•  #»., 


J  RETAILERS  TO  SEEK| 
s;;*  1  CHANGES  IN  TERSt, 

Tt  M  CoAcl-riLi^rrr''"* 


s 


The  press  of  the  nation 
records  tli  constant 
efforts  of  tile  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  ill  the  last  yeai  to 
advance  the  interests  of 
merchants  and  the  buying 
public. 
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What  Work  Has  Been  Done? 

What  Kesults  Obtained? 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assotiatu)n  with  strengthened  facilities,  —  an  enlarged 
New  York  and  Washington  staff,  an  efficient  ct)dc  department,  the  capable  assistance  of 
its  Retailers'  Protective  Committee,  —  helped  make  retail  history  during  the  first  phase 
of  the  N.R.A. 

Its  participation  in  N.R.A.  development  was  but  one  of  its  multiple  activities  —  but  its 
most  important  present  activity.  The  N.R.D.G.A.  established  a  record  — 


through . . 


0 


BEFORE  THE  RECOVERY  ACT 

#  A  successful  Eght  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Recovery  Act  permitting 
retailers  to  be  heard  at  all  public  hearings,  without  which  hundreds  of 
uneconomic  code  proposals  would  have  bc^en  forced  on  distribution 

{The  N.R.D.G.A.  secured  this  protection  for  retailers  before  the  Act  was  enacted 
and  when  probably  no  retailer  realized  how  N.l.RA.  would  affea  his  business} 

AFTER  THE  RECOVERY  ACT 

#  259  meetings  since  August  1933  with  retail  executives  on  proposed  codes  to 
formulate  sound  policies  in  order  to  meet  any  N.R.A.  exigency 

#  478  joint  meetings  with  code  representatives  of  various  manufacturing 
industries  to  reach  satisfactory  agreements  on  seaions  of  proposed  codes 
affecting  retailers 


#  A  continuous  campaign  against  price-fixing  provisions  which  contributed 
notably  to  a  change  in  N.R.A.  policy  on  this  c|ucstion,  and  with  inestimable 
savings  to  merchants  and  the  public 

#  Obtaining  from  the  N.R.A.  the  enunciation  of  a  policy  which  rc'c^uired  fram¬ 
ers  of  manufacturers*  codes  to  secure  equitable  agre^ements  with  distributors 
before  codes  or  amendments  are  finally  considered  or  approved 

#  A  successful  fight  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  code  assessments  on  retailing 

#  Constant  emphasis  of  the  principle  of  Retail  Code  precedence  within  retail 
stores  over  conflicting  codes 


#  761  public  code  hearings  at  which  retail  views  were  forcefully  presented  and 
scores  of  code  proposals  detrimental  to  retailing  and  the  consuming  public 
defeated  by  protests 


#  The  presentation  of  sound  and  factual  information  to  the  N.R.A.  and  to 
members,  including: 


#  Protests  to  provisions  in  412  codes,  including  the  presentation  of  272  writ¬ 
ten  formal  briefs.  Protests  were  hied  on  582  separate  provisions  of  which 
protests  80^/0  successful 


Sur\'eys  on  labor  conditions  in  retail  stores 
under  the  N.R.A.  to  show  that  retailers 
had  done  their  part  in  fulfilling  N.R.A. 
objeaives,  and  to  obviate  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  store  hours. 


i.  Survey  on  the  effect  of  proposed  and  ap¬ 
proved  manufacturers*  codes  on  retailing 
so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  rejection  or  for 
revisions  more  favorable  to  retailers  and 
consumers. 


#  A  saving  of  150,000,000  alone  by  preventing  the  reduction  of  established  dis¬ 
counts  by  industries  in  their  codes, — reduaions  which  would  have  added  to 
the  cost  of  merchandise 


2.  Effective  presentation  of  retail  operating 
problems  to  the  N.R.C.A.  to  secure  practi- 
ca^nterpretations  of  retail  code  provisions. 


4.  Dissemifsation  of  detailed  information 
through  special  bulletins  to  members  treat¬ 
ing  of  N.R.A.  activities  affecting  retailing. 


An  association  which  can  establish  a  record  of  this  calibre 


is  the  kind  of  association  that  members  want  to 


represent  them  and  their  customers  in  national  affairs! 


Baseii  on  results,  this  is  the  kind  of  association  N.R.D.G.A.  members  have! 


This  is  the  kind  of  association  that  deserves  the  fullest  support  of  our  craft! 


There  may  be  eligible  members  in  your  city  who  have  not  shared  support  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  with  you. 

They  have  nevertheless  shared  some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  aggressive  activities  of  your  Association. 

We  call  again  upon  your  loyalty.  May  we  ask  you  to  contact  these  non-members — point  to  the  results 
achieved  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. — emphasize  today’s  urgent  need  for  capable  and  thorough  representation  in 
national  affairs — emphasize  the  need  for  more  extensive  support  on  the  grave  problems  ahead — ask  them  to 
reinforce  our  efforts  by  becoming  members  of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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•BOARD  of  DIRECTORS- 

DIRECTORS 
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R.W.  COSTELLO.  0’C*»  MARK  LANSBURGH. 
Mr,  Mstsit  6  C0.,  5m  Lmikmtk  6  Br«.,  Wstk- 
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C.  J.  STROUSS.  Tht 
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DivimomI  QMinnee 
L.  S.  BITNER,  9’m.  Fi/- 
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NEAL  D.  MOOERS. 
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PHILIP  UBOUTILLIER. 
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ASSOCIATE  DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS — Controllers*  Congress,  Merchandising  Division,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  Store  Management  Group,  Personnel  Group,  Retail 

Delivery  Association,  Traffic  Group,  Credit  Management  Division. 


Keep  all  walls  and 
^.^^^ceilings  Light 


Add  them  up  for 
Better  Sight  ^ 


BETTER  LIGHT 
BETTER  SIGHT 


Lots  of  Light . . . 
no  bulbs  in  sight 


Promoted  in  the  Interest 

of  the  Lamp  Department 


CERTIFIED  LAMPS 


see  wan 
F,  CATIONS 


STUDY  AND  READIND  LAMP 


This  aulhorized  tag  certifies  that 
samples  of  this  Study  and  Read¬ 
ing  Lamp  have  been  selected 
periodically  by  ELECTRICAL 
TESTING  LABORATORIES,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  have  been  found 
by  testf  when  equipped  with  a 
100-watt  standard  incandescent 
lamp,  to  comply  with  requirements 
of  "Specifications  for  I.E.S.  Study 
and  Reading  Lamps,"  formulated 
by  the 

ILLUMINATING 
ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 


LAMPS  WHICH  CARRY  THIS  TAG 

have  been  found  by  test  to  comply  with  specifications  of  the 


ILLUMINATING  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY 

and  are  endorsed  by  the 

BEnER  LIGHT -BEHER  SIGHT  BUREAU 

Tests  determining  compliance  with  specifications 
have  been  made  by 

ELECTRICAL  TESTING  LABORATORIES 

New  York  City 


MANUFACTURERS  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED  CERTIFICATION  TO  SEPT.  23.  1934 


ARTISTIC  LAMP  MF6.  CO. 
BROWN-JOHNSTON  CO. 

CALPA  PRODUCTS  CO. 
COLONIAL-PREMIER  CO. 
FRANKLIN  LAMP  MFO.  CO. 
GODSHALK  CO. 

LI6HTOLIER  CO. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CQ.  OF  AMERICA 


MUTUAL-SUNSET  LAMP  MFG.  CO. 
RAILLEY  CORPORATION 
REMBRANDT  LAMP  CORPORATION 
RINDSBERGER  MFG.  CORPORATION 
SALEM  BROS. 

SANDEL  MFG.  CO. 

STANDARD  NOVELTY  &  LAMP  CO. 


STHL  AND  JOHNSON  MFG.  CO. 

THE  ART  METAL  CO. 

THE  BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MFG.  CO. 
THE  FRANKELITE  CO. 

THE  F.  W.  WAKEFIELD  BRASS  CO. 
THE  GREIST  MFG.  CO. 

THE  MILLER  CO. 

VENUS  LAMP  CORPORATION 


BETTER  LIGHT 
BETTER  SIGHT 

Science  at  last  offers  as  the  final  solution  of  this  age-old 
problem — the  STUDY  LAMP.  What  it  is  and  what  it  does. 

by  Glenn  R.  Trumbull 

National  Better  Light — Better  Sight  Institute 


Department  store  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  lamp  depart¬ 
ment  buyers  ask  “What  is  the 
National  Better  Light-Better  Sight 
Program?”  and  “What  can  we  do 
to  reap  some  commercial  benefits 
from  it?” 

The  Better  Light-Better  Sight 
Program  is  an  educational,  social 
service  and  market  building  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  expanding  the  market 
for  lighting  equipment,  increasing 
the  consumption  of  paint  and  wall 
paper,  and  making  millions  of  people 
conscious  of  the  need  of  having  their 
eyes  examined.  Its  assurance  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  meets 
a  real  human  need-^performs  a 
genuine  service  to  the  public. 

Scientists  have  definitely  proved 
that  defective  vision  is  a  menace  to 
the  health,  happiness  and  efficiency 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
but  what  are  the  actual  conditions 
in  this  country  today?  Bona  fide 
tests  and  surveys  by  many  competent 
national  organizations,  such  as  the 
Better  Vision  Institute,  indicate  that 
20  school  children  in  every 
hundred 

20  to  30  college  students  in 
every  hundred 
70  out  of  every  hundred  per¬ 
sons  over  fifty  have  defect¬ 
ive  eyesight! 
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How  can  this  widespread  evil  be 
combated  ? 

1.  By  examination  and  correction 
of  existing  eyesight  defects  and 
proper  care  of  the  eyes. 

2.  By  elimination  of  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  eye  strain — In¬ 
adequate  Lighting. 

That  is  the  objective  of  the  Better 
Light-Better  Sight  Program. 

Sjxinsoring  the  National  Program 
and  with  representatives  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Light-Better  Sight 
Bureau  are  the  following  powerful 
and  influential  associations — 

Better  Vision  Institute 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

National  Paint,  Varnish  & 
Lacquer  Association 

Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 

National  Bureau  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Underwriters 

General  Electric  Company 

National  Electrical  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association 

Illuminating  Engineering  Society 

National  Retail  Hardware 
Association 


Artistic  Lighting  Equipment 
Association 

National  Clean  Up  and  Paint 
Up  Campaign  Bureau 

Save  the  Surface  Campaign 

National  Electrical  Wholesalers 
Association 

Illuminating  Glassware  Guild 

National  Retail  Furniture  Asso¬ 
ciation 

National  Retail  Contractors 
Association 

Through  their  various  member¬ 
ships  these  combined  groups  are  con¬ 
centrating  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
man  and  woman  power  on  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Light-Better  Sight  Program, 
locally  and  nationally,  to  educate  the 
American  Public  on  the  benefits  and 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  provid¬ 
ing  “Better  Seeing”  conditions  in 
the  home,  store,  factory  and  high- 
w^. 

Reams  of  newspaper  editorials  and 
articles,  and  literally  thousands  of 
newspaper  advertisements  on  Better 
Light  for  Better  Sight  have  already 
been  run  with  the  program  jiKt 
starting.  Practically  all  of  the  trade 
publications  in  the  electrical,  optical 
and  paint  fields  have  and  are  carry¬ 
ing  feature  articles  on  Better  Light- 
Better  Sight.  National  magazines 
of  the  character  of  Pictorial  Re- 
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view,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Better  The  study  and  reading  model  is 
Homes  &  Gardens,  McCall’s,  and  practical  and  renders  a  real  service. 
Good  Housekeeping,  alert  to  the  There  are  20,000,000  wired  homes 
great  human  welfare  appeal  in  the  in  the  United  States  and  every  home 
movement,  are  carrying  stories  on  can  and  will  use  at  least  one  of  these 
“Better  Seeing’’  for  men,  women  study  lamps. 

and  children.  The  new  indirect  and  semi-indi- 

At  the  present  rate,  it  is  conserva-  rect  floor  models  have  a  like  market, 
tively  estimated  that  over  $10,000,-  But  these  lamps  have  got  to  be 
000  will  be  spent  during  1934-1935  sold  on  a  service  feature  basis.  Sales 
in  sales  efforts,  sales  promotion  and  clerks  trained  to  learn  the  prospec- 
advertising  by  all  allied  industries  tive  buyer’s  intended  use  of  a  new 
interested  in  the  development  of  Bet-  portable  lamp  and  then  selling  the 
ter  Light-Better  Sight.  Truly  a  tre-  tyjie  lamp  l)est  suited  for  the  cus- 
mendous  figure !  With  all  these  com-  tomer’s  requirements  become  more 
bined  efforts  the  American  Public  than  order  takers — they  establish  a 
must  become  conscious  of  the  need  lasting  impression  with  customers 
for  “Better  Seeing’’  facilities  and  of  having  rendered  a  real  and  sat- 
must  be  made  receptive  to  the  isfactory  service, 
necessity  of  buying  the  services  and  Another  way  for  department 
equipment  necessary  to  give  more  stores  to  more  fully  capitalize  on  the 
comfortable  and  healthful  “Seeing’’  Better  Light-Better  Sight  Program 
conditions.  is  at  the  Mazda  Lamp  counter. 

Now  as  to  the  commercial  aspects  Rarely  do  customers  know  or  ask 
for  the  department  store.  Of  course,  for  the  size  lamp  necessary  for  the 
department  stores  are  primarily  in-  various  applications  in  the  home, 
terested  in  profits — quick  turnover  The  great  majority  don't  know  but 
of  marketable  goods.  But  depart-  many  would  appreciate  being  told, 
ment  stores  are  also  interested  in  Lighting  recipe  charts  prominently 
rendering  “service’’  to  their  cus-  displayed  for  quick  and  ready  refer- 
tomers.  And  plenty  of  money  is  ence  and  sales  clerks  trained  to  check 
spent  in  telling  the  public  so.  with  and  recommend  to  customers 

Is  there  any  greater  service  to  be  will  sell  more  lamps  and  render  a 
rendered  the  buying  public  than  pro-  more  satisfactory  service, 
moting  and  selling  goods  that  make  Department  stores  have  long  been 
for  greater  human  happiness,  com-  known  as  among  the  most  important 
fort  and  efficiency?  and  largest  retail  outlets  for  the  sale 

One  of  the  most  direct  links  in  of  home  lighting  appliances,  portable 
the  Better  Light-Better  Sight  chain  lamps  particularly.  It  is  confidently 
for  the  department  store  are  the  new  expected  that  they  will  rapidly  recog- 
certified  portable  lamps — ^generally  nize  the  tremendous  ix)ssibilities  for 
referred  to  as  the  1.  E.  S.  Better  commercial  gain  in  the  National  Bet- 
Sight  Lamps.  Scientifically  designed  ter  Light-Better  Sight  campaign  and 
to  give  the  adequate  lighting  intensi-  become  increasingly  active  partici- 
ty  required  for  close  visual  work,  pants  in  the  national  program,  just 
such  as  reading,  studying  and  sew-  now  getting  under  way,  to  promote 
ing,  these  lamps  are  the  greatest  for-  more  healthful  and  comfortable 
ward  step  in  home  lighting  equip-  “seeing”  with  and  for  the  great 
ment  developed  in  years.  American  Public. 

IVcstinfjhouse 


Look  for  N  E  w 
U.  S.  ZIPCORD 


It  is  in  step  with  the  drive 
FOR  BETTER  LIGHT 
—  BETTER  SIGHT 


Here  is  a  rubber  jacketed  cord  that 
really  helps  sell  more  lamps  . . .  and 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  cord 
to  specify. 

This  extra  flexible  cord,  with  its 
"zip”  feature  permits  easy  opening 
of  the  sheath  .  .  .  each  conductor  is 
easy  to  strip... and  yet  there  is  extra 
protection  at  the  terminal  because 
of  extra  wall  thickness. 

"Zipcord,”  with  its  tough  rubber 
cover,  is  long-wearing,  neat-appear¬ 
ing,  sanitary  and  non-fraying  .  .  .  is, 
therefore,  in  tune  with  the  Better  Light 
—  Better  Sight  Campaign,  because  it 
makes  lamps  safer  and  more  useful. 

Ask  for  it.  The  name  "Zipcord” 
is  registered;  and  it  complies  with 
attachment  cord  specifications  of 
I.  E.  S. 


An  effective 
counter  display 
of  Mazda  Lamps. 
Salespeople 
should  be 
trained  to 
recommend 
proper  type 
and  wattage. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


1790  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Bette  r  Light  —  Better  Sight 


STUDY  LAMP 
IS  SCIENTIFICALLY  RIGHT 


William  F.  Little,  of  the  Electrical  Testing  Labor¬ 
atories,  New  York,  tells  here  about  the  rigid 
standards  maintained  in  its  manufacture. 


The  study  lamp  is  scientifically 
right  because  it  was  carefully 
engineered  in  every  detail  to  do 
a  good  job  in  a  tough  spot.  When 
the  Industrial  and  School  Lighting 
Committee  of  the  Illuminating  En¬ 
gineering  Society  discovered  the 
deplorable  lighting  conditions  in  the 
dormitories  and  study  halls  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  a  lamp  was  im¬ 
mediately  designed  to  do  a  good 
lighting  job  for  our  students  and 
children.  This  lamp  has  the  features 
you  want  a  practical  lamp  to  have. 

The  first  feature  in  a  study  lamp 
is  utility.  It  must  put  the  light  on 
the  job.  Because  the  study  lamp 
stands  19-j/2  inches  from  the  table 
to  the  underside  of  the  shade  and 
l)ecause  the  shade  is  large  and  has 
the  very  high  reflection  factor  of 
75%  or  l)etter  it  is  possible  to  flood 
the  work  table  with  40  foot-candles 
close  to  the  lamp,  30  foot-candles 
one  foot  away,  20  at  1-^  feet,  10 
at  2  feet,  etc.,  to  5  foot-candles  at 
a  distance  3  feet  from  the  lamp. 
This  means  that  every  ])art  of  a 
desk  top  of  moderate  size  would 
have  adequate  light  for  desk  work 
and  study. 


After  obtaining  a  lamp  with 
jx)wer  enough  for  its  job  you  would 
want  that  power  presented  without 
discomfort  or  inconvenience.  The 
study  lamp  has  such  a  protective 
feature.  The  design  engineers 
realized  that  a  one  hundred  watt 
lamp  on  a  tall  pedestal  and  under 
a  wide  shade  would  without  further 
control  be  glaring  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Therefore  the  diffusing  bowl 
is  inserted  between  the  lamp  and 
the  shade.  The  bowl  brightness  is 
carefully  adjusted  to  not  over  3.0 
candles  per  square  inch.  More 
brightness  would  be  objectionable, 
less  would  not  do  the  job. 

No  one  wants  a  lamp  to  be  too 
highly  specialized.  Even  a  lamp 
designed  for  a  single  purpose 
should  have  some  general  utility. 
The  usefulness  of  the  study  lamp 
is  extended  because  of  its  open  top 
which  illuminates  the  room  with 
40%  of  the  light  generated  by  the 
bare  lamp.  Nearly  half  of  the  total 
light  is  purposely  directed  upward 
onto  the  walls  and  ceiling  to  soften 
the  shadows  and  make  the  illumi¬ 
nation  more  even. 

People  are  just  beginning  to 


New  Certification  Tag 


Eheirical  Ttsting  Laboratories 


Measuring  stability 


Measuring  the  illumination 
produced  on  the  desk  top. 


realize  that  household  equipment 
needs  to  be  efficient.  As  a  result 
of  clever  scientific  design  checked 
by  testing,  the  light  lost  in  the  study 
lamp  can  be  kept  l)elow  25  per  cent.  ‘ 
This  is  the  additional  lighting  cost 
of  the  diffusing  and  reflecting  ele¬ 
ments  which  play  so  important  a 
part  in  the  intelligent  control  of  the 
light. 

The  purchaser  first  wants  a  lamp 
that  will  do  a  good  lighting  job. 
The  seller’s  interests  coincide  in  the 
second  desirability — freedom  from 
l)ersonal  hazard.  All  good  quality 
electrical  merchandise  is  reasonably 
free  from  fire  risk.  The  study  lamp 
has  been  made  free  from  personal 
risk.  Considerable  research  has  de¬ 
veloped  superior  construction  in 
wire  and  wire  passages,  sockets 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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A  look  at  the  merchandising  and  profit 
possibilities  for  the  Lamp  Department  in 
this  new  product. 

by  T.  L.  Blanke 

Merchandise  Management  and  Trade 
Relations,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  depression  has  stimulated 
development  of  many  products, 
and  among  them  is  one  of  out¬ 
standing  significance  to  retailers 
and  their  customers.  This  is  the 
new  type  of  lamp  for  homes, 
schools,  libraries,  reading  rooms, 
offices,  and  everywhere  that  reading 
is  done  by  artificial  light — a.  de¬ 
velopment  that  stands  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  lamp  business  as  radical¬ 
ly  as  did  the  invention  of  the  car¬ 
bon  lamp  in  the  days  of  candles. 

Lighting  engineers,  realizing  that 
the  Wgh  percentage  of  eye  defects 
among  students  of  all  ages  was 
in  some  measure  due  to  prolonged 
study  under  inadequate  light,  de¬ 
signed  an  entirely  new  type  of  study 
and  reading  lamp,  which  is  now  on 
the  market.  When  it  is  considered 
that  one  child  in  five  in  the  element¬ 
ary  grades  has  defective  vision,  and 
that  eight  of  every  ten  people  of 
sixty  have  defective  vision,  and  that 
inadequate  light  is  a  prominent  cause 
of  it,  the  sales  possibilities  for  these 
new  lamps  are  almost  limitless. 

Market  Possibilities 

The  potential  market  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  only  in  terms  of  millions  of 
units.  At  present,  five  million  or 
more  table  lamps,  floor  lamps  and 
bridge  lamps  are  sold  each  year. 
These  can  now  be  replaced  with 
adequate  lighting  units  to  provide 


The  photographs  on  this  page:  A 
counter  display  of  Mazda  Lamps,  par¬ 
ticularly  effective  if  it  is  used  in  a 
good  traffic  spot  such  as  opposite 
the  elevator.  It  embodies  the  ‘‘lamp 
recipe”  chart  which  gives  correct 
type  and  wattage  for  varying  pur¬ 
poses  throughout  the  home.  And, 
below,  three  newly  designed  study 
lamps  which  are  an  effective  answer 
to  the  complaint  that  the  new  lamps 
are  not  sufficiently  decorative. 

proper  intensities  for  work.  Even 
a  much  larger  market,  however,  is 
opened  up  for  this  invention 
through  its  children-appeal  and  its 
value  in  saving  children’s  eyesight 
in  schools  and  homes,  with  an  ulti¬ 
mate  market  represented  by  the 
number  of  families  having  children. 
Allowing  for  a  certain  portion  of 
customers  who  can  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  prospects,  the  market  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  some 
fifteen  millions,  or  sixty  out  of 
every  hundred  families. 

Although  it  is  only  within  the 
past  year  or  so  that  manufacturers 
and  retailers  have  b^fun  adequate¬ 
ly  to  appreciate  the  need  for  de¬ 
signing  lamp  fixtures  that  will  com¬ 
bine  lighting  eflfectiveness  with 
beauty,  style,  decoration  and  price, 
new  designs  meeting  these  require¬ 
ments  are  already  on  the  market 
and  have  reached  a  stage  of  de 


velopment  where  they  harmonize 
with  other  home  furnishings  and 
add  attractiveness  to  the  home. 

A  great  national  campaign  to 
create  acceptance  for  the  new  lamps 
has  been  inaugurated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “Better  Light — 
Better  Sight  Bureau”  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  and  is  creating 
the  most  favorable  consumer  state 
of  mind  for  this  new  product.  The 
public  is  awaking  to  the  importance 
of  eyesight  conservation.  It  is 
learning  for  the  first  time  of  the 
serious  effects  on  eyes  and  health 
of  inadequate  and  improper  light. 
Back  of  this  campaign  are  such 
great  industries  as  the  electrical, 
the  optical,  and  the  paint. 

Demonstration  Training 

An  extensive  promotional  drive 
through  newspapers  and  direct 
mail  is  planned.  Home  demonstra¬ 
tions  will  also  constitute  an  impor¬ 
tant  part,  and  stores  are  being 
urged  to  make  use  of  a  staff  of 
trained  demonstrators  which  the 
Bureau  is  furnishing.  Requests  for 
such  home  demonstrations  were 
made  in  Cleveland  recently  by  94 
per  cent  of  the  women  present  at 
a  meeting  of  parent-teacher  presi¬ 
dents.  In  this  same  city,  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  better  light  for  better  sight 
is  being  brought  direct  to  more  than 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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BETTER  VISION  INSTITUTE  GIVES  ACTIVE 
SUPPORT  TO  CAMPAIGN 

Concrete  Program  Outlined  for  Institute  Members 
and  Other  Interested  Groups 

BY  M.  J.  JULIAN 

Better  Vision  Institute 


Better  sight  has  recently 
been  “discovered”  as  a  potent 
appeal  to  a  health-conscious 
public,  and  a  nation-wide  movement 
to  teach  and  preach  eyesight  conser¬ 
vation,  backed  by  twenty-two  health 
and  safety  organizations  and  indus¬ 
trial  groups,  has  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months  made  itself  felt  in 
more  than  a  score  of  cities.  A 
broad  scale  advertising  campaign  in 
national  magazines,  radio  talks, 
educational  pamphlets  and  corps  of 
speakers  are  pressing  the  point 
home  that  America  needs  better 
light  to  see  by  and  better  eyes  to 
see  with.  A  vital  public  health  prob¬ 
lem,  long  neglected  because  too 
easily  neglected,  is  being  tackled  by 
cooperative  action,  and  the  “Better 
Light-Better  Sight”  movement  is 
plainly  “going  places.” 

Social  and  Commercial  Aims 

The  movement  means  that  the 
public  will  see  better,  with  all  the 
better  comfort  and  better  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  clear,  unstrained  vision 
brings.  It  means  also  better  busi¬ 
ness  for  utility  companies,  for  the 
optical  field,  for  paint  companies, 
for  electric  light  manufacturers  and 
others.  Endorsing  heartily  the 
humanitarian  purpose  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  well  as  the  prospect  of 
improved  optical  outlets,  the  Better 
Vision  Institute,  a  vertical  organi¬ 
zation  representing  all  branches  of 
the  optical  profession  and  indus¬ 
try,  is  lending  it  every  support, 
giving  it  the  benefit  of  its  years  of 
experience  in  sight  education,  and 
extending  it  the  prestige  of  the 
scientific  background  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Simultaneously  with  the  public 
appearance  of  the  “Better  Light- 
Better  Sight”  movement  this  fall. 


M.  J.  JULIAN 


the  Better  Vision  Institute  an¬ 
nounced,  as  part  of  its  contribution, 
a  program  of  supporting  material 
of  an  educational  and  promotional 
nature.  For  use  not  only  by  optical 
jTeople  but  also  by  all  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  betterment 
of  vision,  this  material  is  obtainable 
upon  application  to  the  Institute, 
and  is  designed  to  find  ready  appli¬ 
cation  in  all  channels  by  which  eye¬ 
sight  information  can  be  carried  to 
the  public. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  Institute’s  contributions  to  the 
“Better  Light-Better  Sight”  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  a  dramatic  illustrated 
talk  on  vision  by  Floyd  Gibbons, 
veteran  war  correspondent  and 
radio  favorite,  to  be  called  “The 
Marvel  of  Vision.”  The  Gibbons 
feature  will  be  electrically  recorded 
and  accompanied  by  between  forty 


and  fifty  illustrations,  and  will  be 
the  second  of  the  Institute’s  series 
of  automatic  “sound-slide”  scen¬ 
arios.  It  will  obviously  be  an  en¬ 
tertainment  headliner  at  club  meet¬ 
ings,  community  gatherings  and  the 
like,  and  can  be  used  with  profit 
in  the  schoolroom.  Gibbons  him¬ 
self  has  reason  to  interest  himself 
in  the  better  vision  cause,  and  his 
eloquence  and  dramatic  force  will 
make  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
a  memorable  one. 

Another  project  in  the  Institute 
program  is  the  production  of  a 
series  of  posters,  vividly  presenting 
the  importance  of  good  vision  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  series  will 
reproduce  such  typical  scenes  of 
visual  burdens  as  a  college  dormi¬ 
tory;  an  industrial  setting;  a  home, 
where  both  children  and  parents  re¬ 
quire  good  eyes  and  good  light  for 
their  evening’s  enjoyment;  and  so 
on. 


Far-Reaching  Program 

Provision  for  radio  audiences  is 
being  made  in  a  playlet,  entitled 
“Mr.  John  Citizen  Sees  the  Light,” 
dramatizing  the  range  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  seeing  efforts  in  the 
average  day  of  an  average  business 
man.  The  play  will  show  how  de¬ 
fective  eyesight  and  poor  light 
hamper  every  movement,  and  under¬ 
mine  both  good  humor  and  good 
health.  In  order  that  this  effective 
piece  of  propaganda  may  reach ' 
every  kind  of  audience,  it  is  to  be 
produced  in  three  forms:  electric¬ 
ally  transcribed  for  broadcasting  by 
radio  stations;  mounted  on  lantern 
slides  for  production  at  public 
gatherings ;  and  typewritten  as  a 
play  text. 

Newspaper  ads,  emphasizing 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Better  Lighting  and  the  Lamp  Department 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


300,000  students  of  the  schools, 
while  speakers  are  cooperating  with 
the  many  civic  and  business  clubs 
in  spreading  this  educational  cam¬ 
paign.  Similar  campaigns  are  being 
inaugurated  in  numerous  other  cit¬ 
ies,  and  many  inquiries  are  made 
daily  of  department  stores  regard¬ 
ing  these  new  lamps. 

This  campaign  is  expected  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  lamps  and  fix¬ 
tures  in  an  increasing  tempo,  as 
utility  companies  and  lamp  manu¬ 
facturers  complete  their  promotion¬ 
al  plans  and  make  effective  their 
greatest  project  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  eyesight.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  spent  in  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  will  have  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  your  sale  of  lamps  and 
fixtures,  and  stores  should  find  it 
decidedly  advantageous  to  watch 
these  developments  closely  and  then 
coordinate  their  sales  efforts  with 
this  campaign. 

The  campaign  itself  is  intended 
to  make  people  think  about  lighting 
and  about  combining  lighting  with 
decorative  features  when  buying 
lamps.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  lamps  in  residential 
homes,  according  to  a  recent  sur¬ 


vey  by  one  of  the  larger  utilities, 
are  more  than  ten  years  old,  which 
would  indicate  a  definite  market 
for  the  new  scientific  types.  While 
the  usual  table  lamps  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  to  be  sold  ex¬ 
tensively  for  their  decorative  value, 
many  buyers  believe  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  at  least  two  or  three  addi¬ 
tional  lamps  of  the  new  type  in 
every  home. 

Department  stores  in  some  cities 
are  staging  simultaneous  lighting 
shows,  carnivals,  bazaars,  or  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be  called,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  customers  to  the 
many  advantages  to  health  and 
comfort  of  these  newly  designed 
lamps.  Salespeople  are  receiving 
special  instructions  in  home  light¬ 
ing  problems  by  lighting  experts,  so 
that  the  girls  in  the  lamp  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  as  admirably  fitted  to 
go  into  the  customer’s  particular 
home  lighting  problems  as  the  home 
service  specialists  of  the  utilities. 

The  new  trend  in  lighting  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  fad.  These  lamps 
are  sold  for  the  service  they  render 
in  providing  better  reading  light 
than  any  portable  lamp  has  ever 
done  in  the  past. 


Better  Vision  Institute  Gives  Active  Support 
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various  phases  of  the  problem  of 
light  and  sight,  are  being  prepared 
as  still  another  part  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  contribution  to  the  campaign. 
These  are  being  designed  in  three 
sizes  to  accommodate  all  scales  of 
advertising  budgets,  and  will  be 
available  in  mat  or  stereo  form. 
Newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
featuring  the  subject  of  Ijetter 
light-better  sight,  are  also  procur¬ 
able  from  the  Institute  for  jHiblicity 
use.  In  the  way  of  literature,  the 
Institute  already  has  on  hand  a 
wide  range  of  booklets  and  i^amph- 
lets  on  vision  and  its  care,  but  a 
further  series  is  being  added  with 
special  reference  to  the  “Better 
Light-Better  Sight’’  campaign.  The 
new  ones  will  include  such  titles  as 
“Primer  of  Light  and  Sight,”  “Why 
We  See,”  “Your  Eyes,”  “Why  We 
Wear  Glasses,”  and  other  basic 
publications  of  a  similar  nature. 

This  program  of  definite  projects 
is  announced  as  a  supplement  u. 
the  Institute’s  more  general  cooper¬ 


ation  in  directing  and  promoting 
the  campaign  for  eyesight  conser¬ 
vation.  It  should  find  a  productive 
field  of  application  not  only  among 
the  Institute’s  own  members  ancl 
others  in  optical  ranks,  but  also 
among  the  local  “Better  Light- 
Better  Sight”  Bureaus  which  are 
now  rapidly  spreading  their  activi¬ 
ties.  More  than  a  score  of  cities 
have  already  reported  their  organi¬ 
zations  to  the  national  headquar¬ 
ters  ;  others  are  in  process  of  or¬ 
ganizing,  and  many  more  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  in  the  movement 
shortly.  These  local  organizations 
have  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
civic  groups,  health  associations, 
schools,  women’s  and  business  men’s 
clubs,  and  are  pressing  their  mes¬ 
sage  with  contagious  enthusiasm  in 
many  channels.  It  is  with  such 
groups  as  these  that  the  Institute’s 
program  of  material,  evidence  of 
its  hearty  support  of  the  “Better 
Light-Better  Sight”  movement,  will 
find  its  widest  welcome. 


Why  the  Study  Lamp 
Is  Scientifically  Right 
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and  switches  to  make  these  lamps 
shock  proof.  Tests  on  the  lamps 
under  both  dry  and  damp  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  prove  that  in  a 
certified  lamp  no  appreciable  leak¬ 
age  of  electricity  from  the  wires  to 
the  frame  can  occur. 

The  study  lamp  must  have  a  good 
mechanical  design.  It  must  be  de¬ 
signed  for  convenience  and  dur¬ 
ability.  It  must  l)e  well  made.  The 
lamp  must  be  well  balanced.  A  ten 
degree  tilt  in  any  direction  will  not 
overturn  these  lamps.  Pull  chain 
switch  sockets  are  not  allowed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  over¬ 
turning  the  lamp. 

The  attachment  cord  is  7  feet 
long  for  convenience,  made  of  No. 
18  wire  34  strand  for  flexibility  and 
covered  with  cotton  or  rubber  for 
long  wear.  Rayon  covered  cord  is 
not  approved  because  of  its  in¬ 
ability  to  wear.  The  attachment 
cap  must  be  non-breakable,  either 
soft  rubber  or  molded  material  of 
adequate  strength. 

I'he  cord  leaves  the  lamp  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  not  likely  to  get 
caught  under  the  base.  Many  bases 
are  provided  with  low  feet  on  this 
account. 

There  are  no  sharp  surfaces  to 
harm  people  or  furniture.  The 
finish  must  be  durable. 

After  selecting  a  lamp  on  its 
self-evident  merits  you  want  the 
confirming  authority  of  a  technical 
organization.  The  study  lamp  is 
built  to  designs  and  sjiecifications 
developed  by  the  Illuminating  En¬ 
gineering  Society.  The  society  is 
a  national  organization  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  best  in  the  industry. 
Conformance  to  the  specifications 
is  certified  by  Electrical  Testing 
laboratories.  This  organization 
has  been  testing  lamps  since  its  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  high  quality  lighting  job  which 
this  lamp  puts  out  is  attested  by  the 
lacking  of  the  national  Better 
Light-Better  Sight  Campaign,  a 
movement  encouraging  better  light¬ 
ing.  Look  for  the  certification  tag 
liearing  the  insignia  of  the  I.  E.  S. 
and  the  Better  Light-Better  Sight 
Movement  and  bearing  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Electrical  Testing  Lalxjra- 
tories. 
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Better  Light  —  Better  Sight 


J.  L.  HUDSON  COMPANY  FINDS  GOOD 
RESPONSE  TO  CAMPAIGN 


The  arrangement  and  management 
of  this  new  department — for  profit. 


BY  HERSCHEL  LUTES 

Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 


ONE  of  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs  shows  a  forward  dis¬ 
play  in  the  Lamp  Department 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  which  is 
primarily  to  attract  the  customer’s 
attention.  It  contains  only  the  two 
original  lamps — table  and  floor — de¬ 
signed  by  I.E.S.  It  has  a  large  sign 
stating  that  this  light  is  scientifical¬ 
ly  perfect — it  is  built  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  I.E.S.  specifica¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  certified  by  the 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  and 
that  it  is  approved  by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute.  It  also  brings  out 
the  idea  that  they  are  reading  and 
working  lamps  as  well  as  study 
lamps,  thus  bringing  it  out  of  the 
professional  class. 

Presentation  Imoprtant 

There  is  nothing  about  the  light 
that  would  sell  it  in  itself.  The  im- 
jxjrtant  thing  is  all  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion — it  must  be  properly  presented. 


The  salespeople  must  be  trained  and 
enthusiastic  about  better  lighting  for 
all  homes. 

This  forward  display  also  invites 
the  public  to  inspect  a  complete  room 
in  the  rear  (shown  in  the  second 
photograph)  which  contains  only 
I.E.S.  lamps.  In  this  room'  are  dis¬ 
played  floor,  study  or  reading,  and 
floor,  indirect  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  table  lamps.  It  contains  practi¬ 
cally  every  type  and  kind  that  is 
manufactured  today.  These  come  in 
a  good  assortment  of  parchment  and 
silk  shades. 

The  Promotion 

We  have  run  several  good-sized 
advertisements — the  first  being  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer  when  we 
expected  practically  no  return  but 
wanted  to  establish  ourselves  as  in¬ 
terested  in  this  movement.  We  did, 
however,  get  a  surprising  return — 
not  only  in  interest  but  in  actual 
business  over  the  counter.  We 
found  a  very  ready  response  to  our 
appeal  for  better  light  and  it  took 
the  form  of  substantial  sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

Our  local  power  company  is  co¬ 
operating  wonderfully  by  their 
advertising  and  by  having  their 
trained  personnel  available  as  con¬ 
sultants,  not  only  to  the  public  for 
lectures  and  classes  in  better  light¬ 
ing,  but  also  to  salespeople  as  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  added  training  and 
additional  enthusiasm. 

They  have  also  arranged  for  ex¬ 
tensive  publicity  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  a  practical  tie  up  between 
telling  the  story  of  Better  Light- 
Better  Sight  and  of  offering  a  def¬ 
inite  piece  of  merchandise  which 


will  correct  the  lighting  (bad)  situa¬ 
tion  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 
They  even  picture  actual  merchan¬ 
dise  and  say  it  can  be  purchased  in 
local  stores  and  that  it  will  material¬ 
ly  improve  the  lighting  in  the  home. 

Trained  Salespeople 

We  use  the  Sight  Meter  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  selling  floor.  Our 
salespeople  are  trained  to  flash  it 
constantly  in  front  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  and  use  it  at  every  opportunity. 

One  of  the  most  important  points 
of  the  whole  campaign  is  the  con¬ 
stant  training  of  salespeople.  It  is 
so  important  that  I  want  to  reiter¬ 
ate  it.  We  are  constantly  passing 
along  to  our  salespeople  the  printed 
information  published  by  Better 
Light-Better  Sight  and  by  present¬ 
ing  this  in  various  interesting  ways, 
it  keeps  up  the  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
terest  of  our  whole  department  in 
better  lighting. 
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TO  BOOS  T/L A  M  P  SALES 


. . .  L^ead 
BUYING 


WITH  THIS  WESTON  METER 


With  one  or  more  of  these  small,  inexpensive 
Weston  Meters,  your  lamp  department  will  he 


Model  703,  Weston 
Foot-Candle  Meteb 


compmet  —  ctUi- 
hrmimd  im  foot»amdU». 

Plmt9  on  rnvorto  »lde 

»how»  the  amount  of  light 
required  for  verioue  totlcj. 
(Sm  UluMtratUm  beUne.) 

Other  modolt  alto  avaii‘ 
able  for  checking  windou 
lightings  end  far  ttamd- 
arditing  and  maintaining 
etere  lighting. 


equipped  to  sell  “measured  lighting.”  Then 
watch  lamp  sales  grow.  Stores  so  equipped 
and  now  offering  this  individual  and  complete 
lighting  service  to  customers  find  it  a  real 
profit  booster  for  the  lamp  department.  It 
sells  more  lamps  .  .  .  cuts  the  time  required 
for  each  sale  .  .  .  and  huilds  customer  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  department.  And  lamps  $tay  sold, 
because  the  illumination  is  fitted  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  need.  Plan  now  to  equip  your  lamp 
department  with  this  proved  sales  tool.  Write 
for  details.  Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Corp., 
639  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  first  question  that  is  usually 
asked  by  the  merchandise 
manager  or  buyer  of  the  por¬ 
table  lamp  department  is — “How 
can  I  increase  my  sales  volume 
through  the  Better  Light — Better 
Sight  activity?” 

The  most  logical  and  effective 
answer  to  this  important  question  is 
“Convert  the  lookers  into  buyers”. 
How  can  this  be  accomplished? 
First  of  all,  a  visual  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  established  in  the  portable 
lamp  section  for  demonstrating  the 
useful  value  of  the  portable  lamps 
that  are  being  sold.  When  a  pros¬ 
pective  customer  indicates  to  the 
sales  clerk  that  she  is  “looking”, 
the  clerk  immediately  asks  the  cus¬ 
tomer  if  she  has  seen  the  new  dem¬ 
onstration.  The  customer’s  answer 
is  “No”.  Thereupon,  the  clerk  has 
an  opening  wedge  and  invites  the 
customer  to  select  the  amount  of 
light  her  eyes  require  for  the  various 
tasks  that  are  performed  at  home. 
With  the  aid  of  the  new  Sight 
Light  Demonstrator  and  Sight 
Meter,  the  customer  or  prospective 
customer  selects  the  amount  of  light 
her  eyes  require  for  reading  the 
newspaper,  sewing  black  thread  on 
black  material,  reading  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory,  and  other  common 
seeing  tasks.  The  selection  is  then 
measured  by  the  Sight  Meter,  and 
the  customer  is  astounded  when  the 
high  intensity  that  her  eyes  select  is 
compared  with  the  average  intensity 
found  in  the  home.  The  sales  clerk 
then  explains  that  the  portable 
lamps  on  display  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  their  “useful 
value”  as  well  as  for  their  style  ap¬ 
peal  and  price.  The  sales  clerk 
then  invites  the  prospective  custo¬ 
mer  over  to  the  fitting  room  and 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  a  particu¬ 
lar  lamp  to  this  prospective  custo¬ 
mer,  who  has  now  been  converted 
from  a  casual  looker  into  an  inter¬ 
ested  prospect.  The  customer  has 
been  seated  in  a  comfortable  chair, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Sight  Meter 
I  she  actually  measures  the  useful 
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POSITION. 


5IGHT  METER 


SIGHT  LIGHT 
DEMON  STR  ATOR 


Them  to  the  TURN  ^  LOOKERS 
POINT  INTO^BUYERS 


value  of  the  lamp  that  is  being  dem¬ 
onstrated,  and  its  direct  relation  to 
eyesight  conservation. 

The  proper  size  of  shade,  color 
of  lining,  wattage  of  lamp  bulb,  etc., 
are  visualized  and  demonstrated  by 
the  sales  clerk.  The  sales  clerk 
points  out  that  it  is  often  possible 
to  convert  the  lighted  ornaments  in 
the  home  into  useful  seeing  equip¬ 
ment  by  buying  a  new  shade  with 
a  light-colored  lining  or  using  larger 
lamp  bulbs,  and  if  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  then  the  wise  and  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  replace  the  obsolete  lighted 
ornaments  with  new  equipment  if 
comfortable  seeing  conditions  are  to 
l)e  provided  for  the  various  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  family. 

Besides  converting  the  lookers 
into  buyers,  this  new  visual  sales 
approach  for  demonstrating  the 
useful  value  of  the  portable  lamps 
helps  to  reduce  the  number  of  re¬ 
turns,  which  is  a  serious  problem 
to  every  department  manager. 
When  the  customer  purchases  a 
portable  lamp,  and  it  is  delivered  to 
her  home,  she  is  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  telling  the  other 
members  of  the  family  first  of  all 
that  the  lamp  is  a  bargain;  second, 
that  it  harmonizes  with  the  other 
decorations  in  the  home,  and  these 
have  been  the  two  main  selling 
points  for  convincing  the  family — 
especially  the  husband — that  the 
purchase  is  wise.  The  husband  usu¬ 
ally  looks  upon  the  purchase  of  a 
new  lamp  as  unnecessary,  but  he  is 
wise  enough  to  know  that  if  he 
attempts  to  attack  its  style  or  value, 
he  is  lost  before  he  even  starts.  His 
usual  attack  is  centered  around  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  proyide  enough 
light  for  him  to  read  his  newspaper, 
and  if  the  useful  value  has  not  been 
sold  or  deomnstrated  to  the  wife 
when  the  purchase  was  made,  she 
is  in  a  poor  position  to  combat  her 
husband’s  arguments.  This  often 
results  in  merchandise  being  re¬ 
turned  for  credit,  but  if  you  arm 
the  wife  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
useful  value,  which  can  be  easily 
certified  through  the  new  sales  tools 
available,  she  heads  off  the  hus¬ 
band’s  usual  criticism  by  telling  all 
the  family  how  this  particular  lamp 
is  going  to  help  them  to  protect  and 
conserve  their  eyesight. 
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ETTER  Light — Better  Sight"  and  better  seeing  means  better 
^  sales.  Do  you  know  that  proper  lighting  makes  your  mer¬ 
chandise  more  attractive  to  the  customer  and  definitely  in¬ 
creases  turnover?  Do  you  know  the  value  of  conserving  lighting? 
The  visual  advantages  of  proper  lighting  are  quickly  determined 
by  the  SIGHT  METER — an  instrument  even  easier  to  understand 
than  the  thermometer. 

The  SIGHT  LIGHT  DEMONSTRATOR  will  prove  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  the  value  of  seeing  comfort.  The  useful  value  of  every 
lamp  and  fixture  can  be  proven  at  time  of  purchase.  It  will 
increase  sales  for  you  as  it  has  for  many  other  stores. 

Avail  yourself  of  these  facts — send  the  coupon. 

SIGHT  LIGHT  CORPORATION 
Chrysler^  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


□  Pl*at«,  without  obligation,  mail  information  ragarding  tha  gauging  and 
controlling  of  light;  and  fact*  regarding  improvamants  in  sales  in  stores 
now  using  tha  SIGHT  METER. 

□  Please  explain  tha  use  of  the  SIGHT  LIGHT  DEMONSTRATOR  in 
improving  lamp  and  fixture  sales. 


The  SIGHT  LIGHT  Demonstrator  is  an  ani¬ 
mated  and  useful  presentation  to  draw  crowds 
to  your  portable  fixture,  lamp  and  home  decora¬ 
tion  departments.  Sells  light  on  sight. 


The  SIGHT  METER  exactly  determines  the 
minimum  amount  of  light  required  on  counters, 
displays  and  the  actual  merchandise  to  definitely 
create  increased  tales. 


SIGHT  LIGHT  CORPORATION. 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Kcf  U  S.  P«.  aiirt 


'jLii  l*E*S  Study  Lamp 

djivei  ucH  ^ue-crJ-t 


we 


u 


ai 


^i4e~<=:4-^^ea.l  as 
C-  i^c—^xotecilon 


V 

but  one  of  a  group  of  approved  •'Arfijfic"  Study  lamps  which 
effectively  combine  the  decorative  value  with  the  scientific  li^t-' 
mg  qualities.  Overcomes  the  sales-resistatKe  of  the  ordmary  typesi 
of  study  tamps 


^txA  0^  all . 


of  the  three  stege  indirect  floor 
lamps,  sod  stilt  the  most  popubi — 
Tri-Lite  is  now  available  in  a  great 
array  of  design,  gives  three  stages 
of  indirect  light  tlO0-200-3OC 
Watts),  as  well  as  direct  lilumirtav 
tion,  PLUS  the  exclusive  NITE- 
LITE  feature.  Also  the  first 
•rtdircct  floor  lamp  to  be  approved 
urtde*  the  I  E  S  specifications 


THE  A  B  C’S  OF  TRILITE 

^  —1st  turn  of  switch,  soft  room  illu¬ 
mination. 


D  — 2fKl  turn  of  switch,  complete  average 
room  illumination. 


C  — 5rd  turn  of  switch,  maximum  room 
lighting  for  close  office  work,  sew¬ 
ing,  reading  or  games 


I 


Feature  these 


Artistic  Creations 
jor  Holiday  Business 


VISIT  OUR 
DISPLAYS. 


NEW  YORK  —  39S  Fcartk  Am. 
CHICAGO  —  ISS4  Marefcaadiw  Mart. 
SAN  FRANCISCO-WtfMni  Fan  Each. 


ARTISTIC  LAMP  MFG.CO.Inc 


The  Why  and  Wherefore  of 

I.  E.  S.  CERTIFICATION 


Extracts  from  an  Article  by 
D.  W.  ATWATER 

General  Secretary, 

Illitminating  Engineering  Society 

Reprinted  here  by  courtesy  of  “Lighting  with  which  is  combined 


WITH  the  entire  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  poised  for  a  concen¬ 
trated  attack  to  show  the 
people  of  America  how  to  use  light 
more  intelligently,  there  is  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  give  them  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  effective  lighting  eciuip- 
ment.  That  is  the  underlying 
reason  for  the  certification  of  por¬ 
table  lamps  by  the  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society. 

The  idea  of  certification  took 
root  with  the  discovery  that  some 
40  percent  of  the  college  students 
in  this  country  were  suflfering  from 
defective  eyesight.  Pof)r  lighting 
conditions  in  dormitories,  fraternity 
houses,  and  also  the  "dining  room” 
study  halls  of  our  homes,  were 
found  to  l)e  largely  responsible. 

The  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society,  therefore,  announced  speci¬ 
fications  for  a  new  study  and  read¬ 
ing  lamp  in  an  effort  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  correct  lighting.  Manu¬ 
facturers  were  informed  that  they 
could  display  a  Tag  of  Certification 
on  their  products  by  meeting  these 
requirements.  The  ultimate  goal 
was  to  provide  light  of  suitable  in¬ 
tensity  and  comfortable  distribution  ] 
and  thus  l)etter  protect  the  eyes  of 
school  children  during  the  jicriod 
when  they  are  most  vulnerable. 

*  *  * 

In  the  case  of  the  study  lamp, 
the  wattage  limitations  in  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  necessitated 
an  extremely  efficient  unit  which 
would  operate  satisfactorily  with  a 
100  watt  lamp.  It  can  l)e  made  in 
either  a  table  or  floor  model  but  is 
only  intended  to  illuminate  the 
study  table  or  reading  chair  with  a 
relatively  limited  amount  of  general 
illumination  through  the  room.  Ap¬ 
proximately  40%  of  the  light  out¬ 
put  is  directed  downward  providing 
adequate  intensity  for  reading  or 
writing.  The  light  must  l>e  well 
diffused  and  both  direct  and  re¬ 
flected  glare  practically  eliminated. 

With  the  indirect  floor  lamp,  all 
of  the  light  is  directed  toward  the 
ceiling  to  provide  good  general  illu- 


Lanips" 

mi  nation  for  such  usage  as  card 
playing  and  the  usual  parlor  games. 

♦  *  ★ 

In  compiling  the  specifications  for 
certification  the  committee  of  the 
I.  E.  S.  included  a  representative  of 
the  equipment  manufacturers  who 
voiced  the  general  feeling  from  that 
quarter.  His  approval  of  the  com¬ 
plete  requirements  gives  assurance 
that  most  of  the  details  are  essential 
to  completeness. 

*  * 

As  to  safety,  the  cord,  plug, 
socket,  and  switch  must  be  of  an 
approved  type  with  good  insulation 
and  good  construction  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  leakage  and  meet  the  proof- 
voltage  tests.  All  points  at  which 
conductors  can  wear  or  suffer  in¬ 
jury  must  be  well-rounded,  smooth 
and  properly  bushed.  There  must 
he  reasonable  clearance  between  the 
lamp  bulbs  as  a  precaution  against 
over-heating  and  possible  fire.  Ex¬ 
posed  edges  of  sheet  metal  or  other 
metal  parts  shall  be  so  constructed 
that,  under  normal  circumstances, 
personal  injuries  cannot  result. 
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Salesmanship  of  Silverware 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


craftsman  of  renown?  These  fac¬ 
tors,  naturally,  affect  the  price. 

Design 

Customers  who  buy  carefully 
sometimes  find  it  hard  to  make  a 
choice,  but  reproductions  of  the  de¬ 
signs  of  famous  craftsmen  will  be 
found  in  any  good  selection  and 
may  te  purchased  without  fear  of 
mistake.  Salespeople  should  know 
about  the  patterns  any  historical 
facts  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  customer.  These  add  to  the 
sentimental  value  of  the  silver. 

To  sum  up: 

Real  I’alue  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  silver  used,  the  work¬ 
manship  and  the  design. 

Sentimental  value  depends  upon 
identification  of  articles  with  fam¬ 
ous  designers,  and  later,  upon  per¬ 
sonal  associations  acquired  through 
use  and  daily  living. 

Suggestion  Selling 

In  selling  silverware,  a  salesclerk 
should  always  suggest  an  additional 
purchase  either  for  personal  use,  if 
the  article  bought  is  for  a  gift,  or 
if  the  customer  is  buying  for  her¬ 
self,  the  suggestion  might  be  for  a 
gift  for  someone  else  or  for  a 
bridge  prize  or  a  shower.  There 
are  few  departments  which  offer  so 
good  an  opportunity  as  silverware 
for  selling  the  additional  item, 
what  with  Christmas,  weddings, 
birthdays,  graduations  and  all  the 
special  anniversaries  which  come 
yearly.  Perhaps  the  very  day  of  the 
customer’s  visit  may  be  an  anni¬ 
versary  she  wishes  to  celebrate. 

Building  Sets  of  Silver 

In  sterling  silver,  where  the 
prices  are  higher,  one  spoon  at  a 
time  is  often  given  until  a  set  of 
six,  eight  or  twelve  has  been  built 
up.  Keep  before  customers  the  idea 
of  permanent,  complete  sets. 

In  plated  ware,  with  its  lower 
prices,  one  should  always  sell  in  sets 
of  six,  eight  or  twelve. 

Odd  Pieces 

How  often  a  customer  asks, 
“What  is  that  spoon,  or  fork  used 
for?’’  This  is  an  indication  of  inter¬ 
est  in  novelties  and  by  demonstra¬ 


ting  how  useful  the  article  may  be 
— how  many  different  purposes  it 
may  serve — it  may  be  sold  to  the 
customer,  whether  or  not  she  buys 
it  immediately. 

Combinations 

A  cocktail  shaker  needs  glasses 
and  a  tray,  a  tea  or  coffee  set  de¬ 
mands  spoons,  or  a  cream  and 
sugar  set.  A  meat  platter  suggests 
the  cutlery  which  is  used  with  it. 
Candlesticks  are  alluring  with  every¬ 
thing  ! 

Sometimes  setting  up  the  counter 
display  with  pairs  or  groups  of 
gifts  serves  as  a  silent  suggestion 
to  the  customer.  For  instance,  a 
jelly  dish  may  have  a  jelly  sjxjon 
with  it ;  a  gravy  boat,  a  ladle.  A 
cream  and  sugar  set  with  a  i»ir  of 
tongs  may  be  placed  on  a  small 
tray.  Signs  may  carry  the  group 
price. 

A  Few  Basic  Questions  Answered 

1.  What  is  sterling  silver? 

Because  pure  silver  is  too  soft 
for  practical  use,  it  is  combined 
with  another  metal,  usually  copper, 
to  give  it  hardness.  Sterling  silver 
is  composed  of  925  parts  pure  silver 
and  75  parts  alloy.  Hence  the  ex¬ 
pression  “925/1000  fine.’’ 


2.  What  is  plated  silver? 

A  l)ase  metal,  usually  nickel, 
silver,  white  metal  or  copper,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  coating  of  silver. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  “genuine 
Sheffield  plate?” 

A  type  of  silver  made  by  hand 
a  century  and  more  ago  in  Sheffield, 
England.  The  process  consisted  of 
fusing  a  sheet  of  pure  silver  to  a 
block  of  copper.  It  has  not  been 
made  since  about  the  year  1845. 

4.  What  is  “modern  Sheffield 
plate?” 

Reproductions  of  the  old  Sheffield 
by  the  modem,  electro-plating  pro¬ 
cess. 

5.  What  is  lacquered  silverivare? 

Silver  to  which  a  coat  of  lacquer 
has  l)een  applied  to  prevent  tarnish¬ 
ing. 

6.  Hcnv  should  lacquered  silver  be 
cleaned? 

By  dusting,  or  wiping  off  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Polishing  destroys  the 
lacquer. 

7.  What  is  period  silver? 

Silver  made  in  designs  character¬ 
istic  of  certain  periods  in  history 
such  as  Early  American,  Colonial, 
Empire,  Georgian,  Louis  XVI. 

8.  What  is  modernistic  design? 

Design  based  on  present-day  ten¬ 
dencies  in  art. 


Just  Issued! 

Calendar  of 
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Home  Furnishings 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Two  views  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  all-pur¬ 
pose  living  room  designed  by  John  Wellborn 
Root.  The  book  cases  which  line  one  wall 
of  the  room  are  sectional;  there  is  a  blanket 
chest  in  the  comer  next  to  the  daybed.  Three 
upholstered  chairs  can  be  placed  together  to 
form  a  sofa  or  used  separately.  The  radio 
serves  also  as  an  end  table. 


The  Home 

Furnishings 

Notebook 


WALTER  Donvin  Teague,  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  modern  in  in¬ 
dustrial  design,  and  Gerald  C. 
Johnson,  of  the  school  which  favors 
the  traditional  with  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  modifications,  had  it  all  out 
recently  in  a  discussion  at  the  Arts- 
in-Trade  Club,  New  York.  Mr. 
Teague  held  that  the  development 
and  acceptance  of  modern  in  the 
home  is  inevitable  as  an  expression 
of  the  age;  Mr.  Johnson  that  mod¬ 
em  men  and  women,  still  clinging 
to  the  home  as  “the  stronghold  of 
romanticism”,  find  modern  design 
cold  and  unappealing  and  instinc¬ 
tively  reject  its  utilitarian  theme. 
Engrossing  as  the  discussion  was, 
this  modem  versus  traditional  talk, 
like  religious  argument,  seems  to 
leave  people  where  it  found  them — 
with  their  original  convictions 
strengthened,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Teague’s  contention,  how¬ 
ever,  that  modem  in  its  newest  de¬ 
velopment  has  an  authentic  beauty 
and  grace  of  its  own,  and  is  des¬ 
tined  for  wide  acceptance,  got 
powerful,  concrete  backing  when 


the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
opened  its  Exhibition  of  Contem- 
jxjrary  American  Industrial  Art. 

More  than  237  manufacturers 
and  designers  collaborated  in  the 
bringing  together  of  the  exhibit. 
There  are  eleven  rooms  complete 
or  suggested.  The  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  show,  not  examples  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration  but  a  grouping  of 
products  of  contemporary  design 
and  manufacture.  The  room  ar¬ 
rangement  has  been  used  so  far  as  it 
is  convenient;  but  it  has  not  been 
clung  to  slavishly.  This,  textiles  are 
to  be  found  hung  together  in  simple 
display;  objects  in  metal,  clay,  wood 
and  glass  are  collected  in  show 
cases;  there  are  isolated  doorway 
motives;  and  some  of 'the  furniture 
groups  suggest  only  part  of  a  room. 

Each  entry  is  of  new  design  and 
has  its  first  showing  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  each  is  American  designed  and 
American  made.  But  the  factor  of 
special  interest  is  that  each  piece  ex¬ 
hibited  has  been  judged  on  its  suita¬ 
bility  for  mass  production,  from  the 
construction  standpoint  and  from 


th'j  standpoint  of  an  integrity  of 
design  which  will  make  for  wide 
marketability  over  a  good  period  of 
time. 

If  they  are  willing  to  concentrate 
in  this  fashion  on  preparing  for  a 
quantity  demand,  manufacturers, 
along  with  Mr.  Teague,  must  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  modern  design  is  inevit¬ 
able. 

In  one  sense  the  exhibition  opens 
a  campaign  which  will  put  public  re¬ 
action  to  a  more  thoroughgoing  test 
than  it  has  yet  received ;  for  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  one  living  room  on  dis¬ 
play  were  designed  by  John  Well¬ 
born  Root  for  Montgomery  Ward. 
The  room  complete  will  retail  for 
less  than  $500;  and  every  item  in  it 
will  be  in  Ward’s  catalogue  and  in 
nearly  500  Ward  stores.  A  promo¬ 
tion  like  that  is  taking  modern  into 
the  mass  class  with  a  vengeance, 
.^nd  it  should  succeed,  for  the  room 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
newest  modern — serene,  practical 
and  obviously  economical.  Mr.  Root 
designed  the  furniture  on  three  con- 
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trolling  principles:  as  a  matter  of 
good  taste  and  economy,  it  must  be 
simple;  for  a  modem,  multi-unit 
room  it  must  be  as  small  in  scale  as 
comfort  allows ;  for  utmost  con¬ 
venience  it  must  be  flexible.  He 
achieved  his  purposes;  what  public 
acceptance  will  be  Montgomery 
Ward  will  now  proceed  to  find  out. 

Elspecially  noted :  a  wall  of  “glass 
brick’’  in  Donald  Deskey’s  dining 
room ;  an  extra- wide  chair  (Robert 
W.  Irwin  Company)  for  comfort¬ 
able  sprawling,  in  Eliel  Saarinen’s 
Room  for  a  Lady ;  a  collapsible  din¬ 
ing  table,  with  roomy  cabinet  and 
drawer  space,  manufactured  by 
Schmieg-Hungate  &  Kotzian,  Inc., 
for  Eugene  Schoen’s  dining-room; 
in  Walter  Dorwin  Teague’s  dining 
room  the  extremely  g^raceful  chairs 
from  S.  Karpen  &  Bros,  and  flat- 
ware  of  glass  from  the  Coming 
Glass  Works.  But  these  are  only 
jottings,  and  everything  at  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  new.  It  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  if  you  have  the  gift  shop 
or  connoisseur’s  corner  on  your 
mind;  for  the  collections  of  small 
objects  in  glass,  wood  and  metal 
are  superlative.  The  exhibit  cries 
out  for  a  thorough,  leisurely  inspec¬ 
tion,  even  if  you  must  come  from 
out  of  town  to  do  it.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  January  6th. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

IN  this,  the  oi^en  season  for  model 
room  shows,  McCutcheon’s  has 
stirred  the  town  with  an  exhibition 
of  five  living  rooms  by  professional 
decorators:  Hobe  Irwin,  Agnes 
Foster  Wright,  Grace  Hutchins  and 
Rebecca  Dunphy,  Paul  Chalfin  and 
J.  Morley  Fletcher.  Mr.  Irwin’s 
room  is  modern;  the  rest  are  ex¬ 
pressive  of  various  period  themes, 
and  if  the  Metropolitan’s  show  is 
Exhibit  A  for  the  modernists,  the 
McCutcheon  presentation  is  a  p>er- 
suasive  object  lesson  in  the  charm 
of  traditional-with-modern-modifi- 
cations.  Creative  Merchandisers, 
Inc.  are  sponsors  of  the  exhibit  and 
are  preparing,  it  is  understood,  to 
put  it  on  for  stores  in  other  cities. 
The  promotion  was  handled  brill¬ 
iantly  here.  Newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  and  window  displays,  together 
with  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the 
press,  brought  crowds  into  the  store ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  rooms  fell 
nicely  into  a  moderate  price  group 
kept  their  interest  immediate,  not 
“looker”.  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 

Editor’s  Note:  For  other  home  fur¬ 
nishing  news  sec  the  Better  Housing  ar¬ 
ticles  starting  on  page  16  and  the  Better 
Light — Better  Sight  Section,  page  37. 
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A  circular  dining  alcove  in  a  country  house.  The  nar¬ 
row,  horisontal  window  is  screened  by  vertical  glass 
rods.  The  dining  table  is  entirely  of  plate  glass.  Chairs 
are  white  wood  upholstered  in  emerald  green  leather. 


A  “town  or  country  room”,  18th  century  with  a  modem 
color  scheme.  Notice  the  chest:  the  upper  portion  is  a 
bar,  the  lower  a  radio.  (McCutcheon’s) 

Below:  In  a  Chippendale  room,  fabric  designs  are 
adapted  from  old  Oriental  stencils.  (McCutcheon’s) 


J.  Morley 
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Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


ton  linings  therefore,  have  appar¬ 
ently  been  charging  our  members 
(Irayage  without 'a'hy  Code  provision 
making  such  a  '’<!harge  mandatory. 
If  you  find  you  are  paying  such 
charges,  we  suggest  you  refuse  pay¬ 
ment  on  any  future  shipments,  also 
that  you  make  claims  against  manu¬ 
facturers  for  any  such  charges  al¬ 
ready  paid. 


Are  You  Paying  Cartage  Charges 
on  Bleached  Goods  and  Cotton 
Linings? 

The  Cotton  Textile  Industry 
Code  is  composed  of  ten  sepa¬ 
rate  divisions  among  which  are 
“Division  No.  4,  Curtain  and  Drap¬ 
ery  Fabrics”  and  “Division  No.  6, 
Wash  Goods”  on  which  F.O.B. 
Plant  terms  have  been  approved  by 
the  N.R.A.  and  on  which  members 
are  paying  cartage  charges  at  point 
of  origin.  Two  other  divisions  of 
this  industry  namely,  “Bleached 
Goods,  Division  No.  9”  and  “Cotton 
Linings  for  All  Purposes  Not 
Otherwise  Provided,  Division  No. 
10”  submitted  Fair  Trade  Practice 
Rules  at  an  N.R.A.  hearing  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28th  which  included  F.O.B. 
terms.  Here  are  the  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  included  in  Divisions  No. 
9  and  No.  10,  also  their  proposed 
F.O.B.  clauses: 

“Bleached  Goods,  Division  No.  9 

“Definition :  The  products  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  Division  are  those  cloths 
commonly  known  as  bleached  goods, 
consisting  of  Nainsooks,  Long 
Cloths,  Muslins  and  Cambrics, 
finished  from  print  cloth  or  other 
constructions,  in  carded  or  combed 
yarns,  and  Pajama  Checks,  Lin¬ 
gerie  Cloths,  Handkerchief  Cloths 
and  Underwear  Fabrics,  in  white  or 
tint  finishes,  sold  to  cutters,  whole¬ 
salers,  chain  stores,  retailers,  cata¬ 
logue  and/or  mail  order  houses. 

“Deliveries’.  All  goods  shall  lie 
sold  F.O.B.  point  of  origin,  with  the 
exception  of  goods  sold  to  retailers 
(not  including  chain  stores)  which 
shall  be  sold  F.O.B.  point  of  origin 
or  main  warehouse  registered  with 
the  Textile  Fabrics  Association.” 

“Cotton  Linings  For  All  Purposes 
Not  Otherwise  Provided, 
Division  No.  10 

“Definition :  The  products  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  Division  are  those  sold 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  Dres¬ 
ses,  Hats,  Caps,  Draperies,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Pocket-Books,  Neckwear,  Mil¬ 


linery,  Bias  Bindings,  Comfortables 
and  Luggage,  including  those  same 
fabrics  when  sold  to  other  cutting 
trades  and/or  wholesalers,  retailers, 
chain  stores  and/or  mail  order  dis¬ 
tributors. 

“Deliveries:  All  goods  shall  be 
sold  F.O.B.  Point  of  Origin,  with 
the  exception  of  goods  sold  to  re¬ 
tailers  or  chain  stores,  which  shall 
be  sold  F.O.B.  Plant  or  Main 
Warehouse  registered  with  the  Tex¬ 
tile  Fabrics  Association.” 

At  this  hearing  our  Washington 
attorney  on  manufacturers’  codes, 
Mr.  Irving  C.  Fox,  protested  the 
Bleached  Goods  clause  because 
“point  of  origin”  is  too  indefinite 
and  can  be  interpreted  to  mean 
“manufacturer’s  plant”.  We  natur¬ 
ally  protested  the  Cotton  Lining 
clause  because  they  are  definitely 
asking  for  “F.O.B.  Plant”. 

Because  of  the  splendid  showing 
we  made  at  the  hearing,  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  N.R.A.  will  not  ap- 
jirove  these  terms  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  retailers  paying  cartage 
charges  similar  to  those  we  are  now 
paying  on  wash  goods  and  curtain 
and  dra|>ery  fabrics. 

Some  members  have  reported  that 
converters  of  bleached  goods  and 
cotton  linings  (as  described  above) 
have  been  charging  them  drayage 
since  February  1st,  which  is  the 
effective  date  of  the  Wash  Goods 
and  Curtain  Drapery  Fabrics  Fair 
Trade  Practice  Rules.  Some  manu¬ 
facturers  of  bleached  goods  and  cot¬ 


Railroads  Seek  Increase  in  Freight 
Rates 

Class  I  railroads  of  the  United 
States  filed  a  petition  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission 
seeking  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
and  charges  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  petition  pointed  out 
that  due  to  increased  cost  of  sup¬ 
plies  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  wages,  that  their  annual 
expenditures  will  be  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  two  hundred  ninety- 
three  million  dollars.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  such  as  requested 
would  bring  in  approximately  one 
hundred  seventy  million  dollars 
yearly.  There  are  some  exceptions 
such  as  agricultural  products  be¬ 
tween  certain  points  on  which  no  in¬ 
crease  is  requested,  but  generally 
sjjeaking  the  request  covers  practi¬ 
cally  all  commodities. 

An  analysis  of  the  carriers’  pro- 
ixjsed  schedule  of  increases  shows 
that  department  store  traffic  would 
be  affected  as  follows: 


A:  On  hauls  generally  220 
miles  and  under,  the  only  in¬ 
creases  will  be  on  merchandise 
classified  fourth  class  or  less. 
The  increase  on  fourth  class 
will  be  from  2c  to  4c  per  cwt. 
On  lower  classes,  the  increase 
will  lie  from  Ic  to  2c.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  be  affected  to  a  very 
slight  extent  lie- 
cause  of  the  very 
small  numlier  of 
lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  are  classi¬ 
fied  fourth  class  or 
less. 

(Continued  on 
page  66) 
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Selfish  Code  Clauses  Delay  Recovery 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

their  own  ticket  and,  incidentally,  titles  are  now  ordering  only  small  ^ 

yours  and  mine.  But  as  that  lead-  quantities  and  that  there  has  been  no 

ing  retail  economist.  Dr.  Paul  increase  whatever  in  the  quantities 

Nystrom,  has  so  ably  said  time  and  ordered  by  the  vast  tnajority  of 

again,  “you  can  fix  a  price  in  a  code,  booksellers  to  compensate. 
but  no  code  has  yet  been  invented  In  other  words,  what  we  have  al- 
that  will  make  a  consumer  buy  at  ways  contended  is  manifest,  namely, 

that  price.”  that  any  price  fixing  provision  in 

The  attempt  to  stabilize  prices  of  codes  tends  to  hinder  and  not  to 

merchandise  that  consumers  must  promote  the  purpose  of  the  National 

buy  has  resulted  either  through  the  Industrial  Recoverv  Act. 
device  itself  or  its  publicity  require-  Differential  Provisions 

ments  in  a  stabilization  and  unifor¬ 
mity  of  prices  at  such  higher  levels  Another  element  in  price  control 
as  are  most  discouraging.  the  classification  of  customers  and 

the  arbitrary  setting  up  of  a  price 
What  Resale  Price  Fixing  differential  for  the  members  of  the 

.Accomplishes  various  classes.  And  strange  though 

it  may  seem,  despite  the  fact  that 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  the  Administration  has  time  and 
criticism  of  resale  price  fixing  in  time  again  fervently  declared  that 
codes,  but  the  policy  of  the  NRA  its  main  object  tms  to  protect  the 
has  always  been  against  the  approv-  small  members  of  industry,  many  of 
al  of  any  provisions  attempting  to  these  classifications  and  differentials 
control  resale  prices  and  in  only  one  haz’e  discriminated  in  favor  of  mail 
code  today  is  there  an  actual  con-  order  houses  and  chain  stores,  and 
trol  of  the  retailers’  price  by  the  against  independent  retailers. 
manufacturer  and  that  is  in  the  This  type  of  provision,  however. 
Booksellers’  Code,  which  makes  th?  has  resulted  in  such  bitter  protests 
sale  at  the  publisher’s  retail  price  to  the  Administration  that  they  fin- 
mandatory.  ally  have  given  heed  to  the  same. 

What  has  been  accomplished  ?  Re-  and  while  they  still  permit  classi- 
cent  inquiry  has  established  the  fact  fication  of  customers  they  have  pro- 
that  this  provision  has  done  exactly  hibited  mandatory  differentials  for 
nothing  for  the  retail  book  indus-  these  classifications, 
try  and  has  been  of  no  help  what-  A  striking  example  of  the  incon- 
ever  to  the  publisher.  It  has,  how-  sistency  of  the  Administration,  how¬ 
ever,  retarded  the  volume  sale  of  ever,  is  contained  in  the  approved 
books  by  some  of  the  larger  retail-  cigar  merchandising  plan  which,  de- 
ers  who  formerly  sold  at  special  spite  the  new  policy  ruling  against 
prices  without  in  any  way  increas-  pre-determined  differentials,  pro- 
ing  the  sale  of  books  by  those  book-  vides  that  on  sales  to  chain  stores 
sellers  who  so  urgently  liesought  the  maximum  discount  shall  be  42 
the  Administration  to  approve  this  per  cent,  but  on  sales  to  independent 
provision.  This  is  evidenced  by  re-  ictailers  it  shall  be  only  28  per  cent, 
ports  by  publish¬ 
ers  that  the  here¬ 
tofore  large  orders 
on  new  books 
were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence, 
that  those  retail¬ 
ers  who  formerly 
ordered  new  edi¬ 
tions  in  large  quan- 


This  Retailer 
Stayed  Home 


plus  a  possible  5  per  cent  allowance. 
And  their  only  explanation  for  this 
preference  is  that  the  chain  stores 
have  certain  costs  which  the  inde- 
jiendent  retailers  do  not  have,  but 
they  are  all  at  sea  as  to  just  what 
these  extra  costs  are  and  how  they 
are  arrived  at  and  are  silent  on  the 
subject  of  compensating  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  chain  operations. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effect  of  some  approved  pro¬ 
visions  in  codes  on  our  economic 
structure.  An  outstanding  example 
is  the  so-called  “differential  provis¬ 
ion”  of  the  Wholesale  Code,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  I  believe  reluctantly,  upon  the 
insistence  of  the  wholesalers. 

Where  Differentials  Will  Lead 

I  must  not  assume  that  you  are 
all  familiar  with  this  provision,  so 
I  will  state  briefly  that  it  provides 
for  a  functional  differential  in  favor 
of  wholesalers  and  any  manufac¬ 
turer  selling  co-incidentally  to 
wholesalers  and  retailers  must  allow 
an  additional  discount,  of  an  agreed 
percentage,  in  favor  of  the  whole¬ 
saler  as  against  the  retailer  for  equal 
quantities  under  the  penalty  of  a 
compulsory  boycott  by  the  ivhole- 
saler,  should  he  refuse  to  do  so. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  such 
differential  has  been  approved  by 
the  Administration,  but  the  whole¬ 
salers  are  now  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  differential  and  apply  it 
to  the  underwear  trade  as  their 
“trial  balloon.” 

During  the  discussion  of  this  pro¬ 
vision,  prior  to  its  adoption.  Divis¬ 
ional  Administrator  .\.  D.  White- 
side,  who  favored  the  establishment 
of  such  a  functional  differential  con¬ 
tinuously  mentioned  and  undoubted¬ 
ly  had  in  mind  a  differential  of  pos¬ 
sibly  ZYt  per  cent  or  3  per  cent,  and 
by  complete  silence  on  the  subject 
the  Code  Committee  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Code  apparently  acquiesced  in 
this  thought,  but  evidently  with 
mental  reservations,  because,  in  the 
matter  of  the  underwear  industry, 
their  very  first  proposal  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10  per  cent. 

Should  any  such  proposal  ever  be 
ajjproved  by  the  Administration  the 
ultimate  consumer  will  add  a  new 
volume  to  the  ever-growing  chorus 
of  protests  with  regard  to  increas¬ 
ed  prices  under  the  NRA. 

That  Mr.  Whiteside  himself  was 
a  little  bit  apprehensive  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  use  which  the  wholesalers 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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We’re  in  the  Fray! 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


Generally  speaking,  these  bro¬ 
chures  (consisting  mostly  of  a  com- 
pact  4  page  leaflet  measuring  about 
3  Yz"  by  6  Yz'  when  folded)  covered 
such  topics  as: 


Collection  Correspondence — 

General* 

Collection  Percentages — 

General 

Credit  Department — 

Expense  ratios 
Operating  manual 

Deferred  Payment  Accounts — 

Bad  debt  losses 
Collection  methods 
Sets  of  D.P.A.  collection  notices 
used  by  three  different  types  of 
stores* 

Complaint  forms  used  by  outside 
collectors 

Cost  of  handling  this  type  of  busi¬ 
ness 

Legal  forms  used 

Methods  of  handling  repossessions 

Procedure  of  handling  D.P.A. 

Selling  fur  coats  on  D.P.A.  basis* 
Selling  tyewpriters  on  D.P.A.  basis 

Employee  Charge  Accounts — 
Methods  of  handling 
Statements — 

Enclosures  and  stickers  used 
The  Weekly  Budget  (Plate)  Sys¬ 
tem* 

The  members  who  have  presented 
these  inquiries  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  making  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  building  up  of  a 
valuable  research  file  at  headquar¬ 
ters. 

An  interesting  side-light  on  these 
inquiries  is  the  sources  from  which 
they  originated. 

If  we  were  permitted  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  stores  involved, 
it  would  make  an  impressive  all- 
American  team  of  that  type  of  re¬ 
tailer — some  very  large  and  some 
small,  which  is  forging  ahead  in  the 
department  and  specialty  store  field 
today.  Above  all,  these  inquiries 
prove  without  a  doubt  that  the 
Credit  Management  Division  has 
not  only  a  definite  place  in  the 


scheme  of  things  in  the  retail  dry 
goods  field,  but  it  appears  more  and 
more  that  it  is  unmistakably  filling 
a  constructive  purpose. 

The  Consulting  Service  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  Division’s  activi¬ 
ties  and  is  of  necessity  confined  to 
servicing  individual  stores  making 
requests  upon  it,  but  out  of  it  will 
grow  very  soon  a  number  of  com¬ 
prehensive  studies  of  some  of  the 
more  interesting  topics  investigated. 

These  studies,  when  completed, 
will  be  made  available  for  general 
distribution  to  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Division. 

An  Example  of  the  Service 

To  illustrate  the  practical  value 
of  the  Consulting  Service,  I  am 
picking  at  random  one  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  listed  above,  let  us  say, 
“Charge  accounts — credit  policy 
folders  and  brochures  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  opening  new  accounts.’’ 

A  well  known  store,  located  in 
the  Middle  West,  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  using  a  credit  policy 
folder  in  connection  with  all  new 
30  day  charge  customers  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  improving  good¬ 
will  as  well  as  collections.  Before 
definitely  deciding  on  the  type  of 
brochure  to  use,  we  were  first  con¬ 
sulted  in  this  connection.  After  a 
brief  investigation,  we  were  able  to 
furnish  our  member  quite  a  variety 
of  typical  credit  policy  folders  used 
by  the  following  representative 
stores : 

Burdine’s,  Miami,  Florida 

The  Cain-Sloan  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

The  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Kaufmann  Dept. 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Robert  Simpson  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


This  Retailer  “went” 
to  the  Convention 


Credit  Department 
Credit  Limit 


Credit  Terms 


Rules  Regulating :  Charge-take- 
charge-send,  and  lay-away  pur¬ 
chases;  Returns  and  deliveries 


Bill  and  Merchandise  Adjust¬ 
ments 


One  of  these  forms  submitted  to 
us  in  connection  with  this  investi¬ 
gation  even  contained  a  store  direct¬ 
ory  listing  over  130  of  the  most 
active  departments  in  the  store  by 
name  as  well  as  number,  and  giving 
exact  location  for  each  department. 
Such  a  directory  has  been  found 
to  be  a  real  convenience  for  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  finding  her  way  around  the 
store  quickly  on  a  busy  day  instead 
of  having  to  wait  in  line  before  an 
information  desk.  Furthermore,  it 
is  an  aid  to  a  customer  when  check¬ 
ing  the  items  on  her  monthly  state¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  if  she  is  billed 
$1.75  for  a  pair  of  shoes  which  she 
knows  to  be  incorrect,  she  .^n  re¬ 
fer  to  her  directory  and  by  ascer¬ 
taining  the  department  number,  she 
will  discover  that  the  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  Department  billed  her  for 
“shoes’’  instead  of  “hose”.  “Besides 
these  and  other  conveniences  these 
credit  policy  folders  afford,”  writes 
one  Credit  Manager  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  “the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  customer  complaints  due  to  mis¬ 
understanding  of  credit  terms  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  collection  per¬ 
centages  since  the  folders  have  been 
in  use  has  certainly  justified  the 
slight  expense  and  effort  necessary 
in  having  them  made  up. 

The  above,  we  believe,  is  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  thorough-going 
manner  in  which  these  credit  inquir¬ 
ies  presented  to  the  Consulting  Ser¬ 
vice  are  investigated. 

As  far  as  covering  an  inquiry 
adequately  and  in  as  much  detail  as 
possible  is  concerned,  our  motto 
these  days  is,  “Not  satisfied  until 
the  last  white  line  is  crossed.” 


Change  of  Address 


Interest  Charges 
Check  Cashing  Service 
Special  Sales 
Personal  Shopper 
Customer  Identification 


When  to  Be  Sure  to 
Get  Credit  Reports 


Reprinted  from  the  October  17,  1934 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Credit 
Bureau  of  Greater  New  York,  by  special 
permission  from  A.  B.  Buckeridge,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Manager. 

Believe  it  or  not,  but  you  want 
to  be  sure  and  order  a  report 
from  the  Credit  Bureau  under  the 
following  curcumstances : — 

1.  When  the  applicant  stages  the 
“rush”  act.  (He  wants  to  hurry 
you  to  prevent  your  securing  his 
credit  record.) 

2.  When  the  applicant  says  that 
he  has  always  paid  in  cash  in  the 
past.  (There  must  be  a  reason  why 
he  paid  cash.) 

3.  When  one  of  the  store  officers 
asks  you  to  open  an  account  for  a 
personal  friend  of  his  and  says  you 
won’t  have  to  check  him  up.  (Many 
people  go  to  their  “store”  executives 
friends”  in  the  hope  that  no  credit 
investigation  will  be  made.  And  the 


customer  figures  you  won’t  dare  to 
reject  the  application.) 

4.  When  the  applicant  says  that 
he  has  no  “store”  accounts.  (He  us¬ 
ually  has  some  unpaid  ones  and 
trusts  you  will  take  his  word  and 
fail  to  call  the  Bureau.) 

5.  When  the  applicant  says  he 
has  accounts  at  all  the  stores  but 
neglects  to  specify  which  one.  (Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  he  either  has  no 
accounts  at  all  or  owes  a  number  of 
bills.) 

6.  When  the  customer  doesn’t 
want  his  firm  interviewed.  (He  may 
not  be  with  that  firm  any  more,  in 
danger  of  being  discharged,  or  owes 
bills  and  doesn’t  want  his  employ¬ 
er  to  know  he  is  opening  new  charge 
accounts.) 

7.  When  the  applicant  is  single. 
(He  may  board,  move  frequently 
and  may  have  no  responsibility. 


Also  he  is  very  difficult  to  trace 
in  case  he  skips.) 

8.  When  the  applicant  has  no 
bank  account.  (Many  people  have 
no  bank  accounts  because  they  have 
learned  that  creditors  cap  attach 
them.) 

9.  Girls  about  to  be  married. 
(Many  girls  know  that  their  hus¬ 
bands  are  not  responsible  for  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  wife  before 
marriage  so  they  buy  heavily  just 
before  the  knot  is  tied.) 

10.  Applicants  who  are  fussy. 

(If  they  are  fussy  in  opening  the 
account,  you  can  imagine  how  much 
merchandise  they  will  return,  how 
many  complaints  they  will  make, 

and  what  a  fine  job  you  will  have 
collecting  the  account  when  it 
becomes  delinquent.) 

11.  Applicants  who  are  cagey 

about  giving  credit  data.  (When 

customers  hesitate  in  giving  credit 
information  they  are  usually  trying 
to  hide  something.) 

12.  When  applicants  brag  about 
their  incomes.  (They  are  often  ex¬ 
aggerating  their  incomes  in  order 
to  assure  the  granting  of  the  ac¬ 
count.) 


Trade  Association  Activities  in  the 
New  Business  Era 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

concerning  any  items  which  they  class  which  we  are  attending  to- 
find  especially  in  demand.  If  a 
given  line  goes  well  in  New  York, 
that  information  is  promptly  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  respective  members  in 
all  the  principal  cities  so  that  they 
too  can  benefit  by  it. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  work 
of  the  national  associations  is  that 
of  the  local  or  regional  associations, 
such  for  example  as  our  Boston  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Board.  Through  these 
bodies  merchants  now  are  able  to 
agree  upon  matters  of  local  com¬ 
mon  practice  which  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  them  and  con¬ 
sequently  for  their  customers.  Be¬ 
cause  the  manager  of  our  associ¬ 
ation  is  particularly  capable  and  en¬ 
ergetic,  the  stores  of  Boston  have 
been  found  in  the  forefront  of 
practically  every  important  move¬ 
ment  which  helps  the  business  of 
retail  distribution.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  list  each  of  the  progressive 
steps  that  have  been  taken.  This 


night  is  but  one  example 

These  services  I  have  mentioned 
and  numerous  others. what  we 
expect  of  our  trade  '  associations 
during  the  coming  ypar.  Each  year 
the  Wraen  that  -We  put  on  their 
shoulders  increases,  for  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  through  the 
co-operative  effort  which  they  rep¬ 
resent  we  can  make  progress,  while 
through  our  divided 
efforts  as  individuals 
we  could  never  hope 
to  meet  the  problems 
that  are  before  us. 

The  day  is  coming, 
and  is  not  far  distant, 
when  these  same  asso- 


This  Retailer 
Stayed  Home 


ciations,  thoroughly  strengthened 
and  better  co-ordinated,  will  become 
the  great  directing  force  in  all 
American  business.  It  is  to  them 
that  we  shall  look  for  the  guidance 
— the.  national  planning — which  will 
save  us  from  recurring  periods  of 
over-expansion  and  consequent  de¬ 
pression,  and  which  will  eliminate 
from  business  the  terrific  waste  of 
man  power  and  materials  that  to¬ 
day  is  causing  so  much  trouble.  I 
hope  sincerely  that  among  this 
group  of  younger  men  and  women, 
are  some  who  will  take  a  leading 
part  in  this  new  epoch. 
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Promotional  Briefs 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


desk,  Duncan  Phyfe  chair  and  hang¬ 
ing  bookshelf — all  three  pieces  for 
$39.75.  Of  course  the  pieces  may  be 
purchased  separately  at  proportion¬ 
ate  prices.  Lately  several  stores 
have  written  to  us  on  ideas  to  in¬ 
crease  the  average  sale.  This  is  one 
method  that  can  he  effectively  used. 

Blue  Eagle  Week 

Merchants  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
began  “National  Capitol  Blue  Eagle 
Week”  on  Monday,  September  24th, 
a  six  day  intensive  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign  to  revive  interest  in  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  NRA  and  to  focus 
attention  on  its  achievements.  James 
Rotto,  sales  and  publicity  director. 
The  Hecht  Company,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  idea  was  born  sometime 
early  in  September  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  discussions  with  NRA  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  membership  of 
the  Washington  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  it  was 
decided  unanimously  to  put  on  the 
campaign  from  September  24th  to 
29th  inclusive,  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  achieving  a  spiritual  reviv¬ 
al  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  in 
NRA  principles  and  purposes,  and 
to  inject  new  vigor  into  the  con¬ 
tinued  drive  for  recovery. 

“Fearful  lest  the  public  look  on 
the  effort  as  purely  a  commercial 
undertaking,  the  sponsors  of  the 
campaign  stressed  the  point  that  no 
Blue  Eagle  Sales  were  to  be  run, 
no  newspaper  sections  be  solicited 
and  that  the  publicity  be  confined 
to  institutional  advertising,  window 
displays,  luncheon  and  radio  talks 
and  movie  trailer  showings — all  of 
which  were  designed  to  be  kept  on 
a  high  ethical  plane. 

“Being  right  under  the  nose  of 
NRA  headquarters  there  was  nat¬ 
urally  close  cooperation  from  the 
Administration  Authorities  who 
saw  in  the  plan  a  nucleus  for  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  adopted  by  other 
communities.  In  fact  Baltimore, 
which  is  but  forty  miles  from 
Washington,  sent  a  delegation  of 
merchants  to  attend  the  various 
meetings  to  gather  first  hand  infor¬ 
mation  for  their  own  future  use; 
and  the  officials  of  the  NRA  issued 
this  statement  to  the  press  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  campaign :  ‘The 
efforts  of  the  committee  in  charge 


of  Nation’s  Capitol  Blue  Eagle 
Week  are  greatly  appreciated  at 
NRA  headquarters.  The  merchants, 
as  well  as  the  business  and  civic 
groups  and  the  women’s  clubs  of 
Washington  are  doing  a  fine  work 
here  in  the  Nation’s  Capitol  which 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  rest 
of  the  country.’ 

“The  first  step  in  organizing  the 
drive  was  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Sylvan  King,  a 
Washington  department  store  man, 
who  gathered  around  him  a  group 
of  voluntary  workers  composed  of 
advertising  men.  moving  picture 
people,  and  the  President  of  the  D. 
C.  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

“Their  next  step  was  to  get  the 
District  Commissioners  (Washing¬ 
ton  has  no  Mayor)  to  issue  a  pro¬ 
clamation  designating  September 
24th  to  29th  as  National  Capitol 
Blue  Eagle  Week  and  to  assure  the 
public  it  was  worthy  of  their  sup- 
lX)rt,  after  which  came  the  job  of 
securing  the  cooperation  of  the  var¬ 
ious  business  and  neighborhood  as¬ 
sociations,  as  well  as  the  code  au¬ 
thorities  who  would  be  a  factor  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  Blue  Eagle 
Week. 

“15,000  red,  white  and  blue  post¬ 
ers,  22  X  28  were  printed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  through  the  Local  Code 
Authorities  so  that  only  those  en¬ 
titled  to  them  would  have  the  priv¬ 


ilege  of  displaying  this  new  card. 

“On  Monday,  the  opening  day, 
the  new  posters  appeared  in  the 
windows  of  3,000  stores  including 
the  drug  and  grocery  chains,  one 
of  the  larger  department  stores  go¬ 
ing  so  far  as  to  devote  everyone 
of  its  twenty-two  windows  to  the 
Blue  Eagle  theme.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  store  gave  up  at  least  one  win¬ 
dow  to  further  the  idea  liehind  the 
drive  and  a  committee  judged  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  dis¬ 
plays,  which  made  a  good  news¬ 
paper  story. 

“The  Washington  newspapers 
were  liberal  in  devoting  daily  space 
to  report  in  words  and  ])ictures  the 
talks  and  stunts  arranged  by  the 
committee  for  publicity  value.  One 
newsi)aper  sent  its  inquiring  report¬ 
er  to  a  number  of  stores  and  asked 
the  salespeople  whether  they  were 
better  off  under  the  NRA,  printing 
their  actual  names  and  addresses  in 
conjunction  with  their  pictures  and 
comments. 

“Now  that  it  is  all  over  the  big 
question  is,  what  did  the  Blue  Eagle 
Week  accomplish  and  is  it  worth¬ 
while  carrying  out  in  other  cities. 
From  a  dollars  and  cents  stand]X)int 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  added 
one  single  dollar  to  the  week  sales, 
but  it  was  not  designed  for  that 
purpose.  It  did,  however,  encour¬ 
age  the  merchant  and  the  public  to 
renew  his  faith  in  NRA,  it  gave 
the  ethical  NRA  merchant  a  sense 
of  security  in  the  feeling  that  those 
not  subscribing  to  NRA  principles 
would  be  shown  up  and,  incident- 


A  Bine  Eagle  Week  window  display,  Kann’s,  Washington 
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ally,  the  code  authorities  reported 
that  they  had  signed  up  more  new 
members  and  collected  more  back 
dues  than  at  any  time  since  the  Blue 
Eagle  was  conceived.” 

A  Children’s  Magazine 

The  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are 
putting  forth  special  efforts  behind 
the  promotion  of  children’s  depart¬ 
ments.  A  children’s  quarterly  book¬ 
let  called,  “Fun  Movies,  Inc.”  is 
one  of  these.  It  has  an  appeal  to 
old  and  young  backed  by  a  sound 
knowledge  of  child  psychology,  and 
edited  solely  to  sell  merchandise. 

In  the  booklet  the  four  characters 
dramatized  are  Eenie,  Meenie, 
Minie  and  Moe,  representing  three 
girls  and  one  boy  at  ages  of  three 
years,  six  years,  eight  years  and 
twelve  years.  Illustrations  in  movie 
strips  are  reproduced  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  these  characters  which  when 
pasted  together  simulate  a  movie 
film.  A  moving  picture  screen  is 
reproduced  on  the  front  cover  of 
the  book.  Children  are  asked  to 
make  two  little  slits  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  screen.  The  pasted 
up  strips  are  inserted  through  these 
slits,  and  when  pulled  through  they 
give  a  fair  imitation  of  a  movie. 

According  to  H.  Kenneth  Taylor, 
Vice  President  of  the  store,  this 
promotion  has  created  wide  inter¬ 
est  in  the  children’s  department  and 
has  resulted  in  additional  direct 
sales.  The  store  has  built  up  a  child¬ 
ren’s  mailing  list  of  over  7500 
names,  increasing  with  each  issue  of 
the  quarterly.  The  four  characters 
are  also  featured  over  the  Saturday 
morning  radio  program.  During 
special  promotions  they  appear  in 
person  in  the  department.  Special 
merchandise  is  also  named  after 
them. 

In  each  issue  an  easily  solved  puz¬ 
zle  is  reproduced.  Each  separate  il¬ 
lustration  is  just  half  a  picture  but 
two  of  them  put  together  properly 
make  a  complete  picture.  Children 
are  asked  to  bring  the  solved  puzzle 
to  the  store  and  as  a  prize  obtain 
a  large  paper  doll.  This  brings  the 
child  and  the  parent  direct  to  the 
department — a  tie-up  that  assures  a 
visit  by  a  large  percentage  of  the 
mailing  list.  “The  beauty  of  the 
whole  tie-up,”  according  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  “is  that  it  necessitates  no 
additional  merchandise.  The  buyer 
can  select  any  garments  which  she 
desires  to  push  and  add  to  the  ward¬ 
robe  of  the  corresponding  character 


A  Resultfiil  Radio  Program 


IN  the  near  future  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  plans  to  issue  a 
radio  manual  and  in  the  course 
of  collecting  and  compiling  material, 
various  reports  from  members  dis¬ 
closing  certain  interesting  and  ef¬ 
fective  ideas  will  be  brought  to  our 
members’  attention  through  the 
medium  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  feature  in  this  month’s  issue 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  used  by  The  Fair,  Chicago. 
This  is  a  program  designed  to  in¬ 
terest  bridge  players — called  “Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Bridge.”  A  local 
iiridge  authority  was  engaged  to 
broadcast  the  program.  After  a  four 
month’s  trial,  the  store  reixirts  that 
it  has  proved  successful.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  started  in  July.  At  the 
beginning  it  was  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  in  small  space  twice 
each  week,  then  the  store  gradually 
reduced  linage  to  save  expense  un¬ 
til  now  single  line  announcements 
are  used — reading  “Tune  in  on 
WGN  Thursday  and  Sunday  even¬ 
ings  at  7 :30.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Bridge,  E.  M.  Lagron,  Chief 
Justice.” 

An  announcement  is  made  over 
the  radio  that  a  printed  copy  of  a 
bridge  problem  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  from  The  Fair  or  its  branch 
stores.  An  average  of  at  least  400 
calls  per  day  are  received  following 
each  announcement. 

In  conjunction  with  the  program 
the  store  holds  daily  bridge  classes 
to  which  the  attendance  varies  from 
120  to  200  each  day  resulting  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  program.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of 
The  Fair,  the  attendance  is  of  the 
type  of  customer  the  store  finds  de¬ 
sirable.  The  commercial  copy  of  the 
program  invites  people  to  attend 
these  classes — the  store  capitalizing 
on  the  attendance  by  using  dignified 
merchandise  announcements  and  by 
placing  neat  cards  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  the  games  begin,  announcing 


in  the  book  by  proper  indentification 
such  as  tags  and  labels — thus 
dramatizing  the  department’s  mer¬ 
chandising  in  such  a  way  as  to  in¬ 
delibly  stamp  the  store’s  identity  on 
the  mind  of  the  child.” 

A  copy  of  this  booklet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  store. 


some  special  style  show  or  store 
activity.  Mr.  Kelly  believes  that  the 
broadcast  arouses  a  great  deal  of 
public  interest  and  that  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  type  of  program  which  a 
store  would  use  to  build  prestige. 

This  type  of  program  was  select¬ 
ed  because  of  the  wide  popularity 
of  the  game  of  bridge  and  the  great 
number  of  bridge  players  it  inter¬ 
ests.  The  point  is  also  made  that 
the  number  of  “would  be”  bridge 
players  is  even  more  impressive. 

Letters  received  from  listeners 
which  involve  interesting  bridge 
problems  are  answered  during  the 
program.  In  his  position  as  “Chief 
Justice”  of  the  “Supreme  Court  of 
Bridge,”  Mr,  Lagron  sits  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  these  matters,  taking  the 
attitude  that  the  questioner  has  come 
to  court  to  get  a  decision  on  a  spe¬ 
cific  problem.  This  novel  feature 
has  the  effect  of  dramatizing  the 
program  by  injecting  a  personal  in¬ 
terest. 

Those  attending  the  daily  classes 
are  furnished  weekly  in  advance 
with  a  copy  of  a  bridge  problem  for 
which  the  solution  is  scheduled  to 
be  broadcast  each  Sunday.  The  in¬ 
dividual  sending  in  the  correct  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  is  awarded  a 
merchandise  certificate. 

According  to  Mr.  Kelly,  many  re¬ 
tailers  may  criticize  the  radio  as  an 
advertising  medium  but  that  this  is 
understandable  considering  the  lack 
of  preparation  going  into  the  aver¬ 
age  radio  copy  used  by  retailers. 
If  retailers,  he  stated,  would  study 
its  possibilities  and  give  as  much 
serious  thought  to  its  proper  use 
as  they  do  to  the  use  of  other  media, 
then  satisfactory  results  might  be 
obtained. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


Please  Note 

Change  of  date  in  Calendar  of 
Legal  and  Public  Holidays,  Special 
Weeks  and  Days  for  1934: 

This  Division  has  been  notified 
by  the  American  Institute,  New 
York,  that  the  Children’s  Science 
Fair  which  is  scheduled  in  our 
calendar  to  be  held,  tentatively, 
December  2nd  to  9th  will  be  post¬ 
poned  until  April  7th  to  14th,  1935. 

This  event  will  be  listed  in  the 
1935  Calendar. 

Sales  Pbomotion  Division 
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The  Preparation  of  a  Financial  Budget 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


Schedule  I 

MERCHANDISE  BUDGETS 

Total  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

1.  Opening  Inventory 

(Cost  $ . ) 

2.  Purchases  _ 

3.  Balance 

4.  Sales 

5.  Balance 

6.  Markdowns  _ • 

7.  Closing  Inventory 
(Retail) 

8.  Closing  Inventory 
(Cost) 

9.  Budget  Mark  Up  % 


Schedule  II 

ANALYSIS  OF  PURCHASES 
COST  EQUIVALENT - % 


{Col.  1) 
Retail 


{Col.  2) 
Cost 


1.  August 

2.  September 

3.  October 

4.  November 

5.  December 

6.  January 

7. 

8.  Total 


Schedule  III 

Schedule  V 

ANALYSIS  SALES  OWNED  DEPARTMENTS 

ANALYSIS  COLLECTION  RATIO 

Ratio  Charge  Srdes  to  Total 

Fall  Plan  Spring  Fall  Spring 

{Col.  1)  {Col.  2)  {Col.  3)  Plan  Fall  Fall  Fall 

1934  1934  1933  1933 

Total  Charge  Cash  1934  1933  1932  1931  ' 

1.  Opening  Balance 

1.  August 

2.  Charge  Sales 

2.  September 

3. 

3.  October 

4.  Collections 

4.  November 

5.  Ratio 

5.  December 

6.  January 

7. 

[.  8.  Total 

9.  Leased  Depts. 

10.  Grand  Total 

Schedule  FV 

ANALYSIS  CHARGE  SALES 


Total  Collections 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

Total  Owned 
Dept.  Sales 

Deferred 

Accounts 

Open 

Accounts 

Leased  Dept. 
Charge  Acets. 

Accounts 

Rec. 

Deferred 

Acets. 

7. 

Total 

Schedule  VI 

ANALYSIS  LEASED  DEPARTMENT  SALES 

{Col.  1) 

{Col.  2) 

{Col.  3) 

{Col.  4) 

{Col.  5) 

{Col.  6) 

Total 

Charge 

Due 

Sundry 

> 

Leased  Sales 

Accounts 

Cash  Sales 

Commissions 

Lessee 

Creditors 

'  1. 

August 

2. 

September 

3. 

October 

'  4. 

November. 

5. 

December 

6. 

January 

7. 

Total 

' 

! 

■.58 
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(Above  reproduced 
from  earlier  report) 


40  Pages  of  Tables 
and  T ext 


Harvest  Time ! ! 

Review 

Revise 

Rebuild  •  •  • 

REAP  the  harvest  that  will  come 
from  improved  operations! 

REVIEW  your  performance  for 
the  year  to  date — REVISE  your 
plans  for  the  next  few  months! 

REBUILD  your  weak  departments! 

The  ”1933  Departmental 
I  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results” 

i  .f-» 

provides  just  the  information  you,  Mr.  Merchant;  you,*' Mr. 
Merchandise  Manager;  you,  Mr.  Sales  Promotion  Mimagpr; 
you,  Mr.  Store  Manager;  and  you,  Mr.  Controller,  need  for 
reviewing  past  departmental  operations  and  revising  plans. 
Make  sure  that  the  profit  planned  wiU  he  the  profit  earned 
•  •  -  get  the  facts,  and  figures  applicable  to  ea<di  department 
of  the  store! 

Figures  of  average  performance  and  results  of  johs  above 
average  -  •  •  aU  set  down  in  black  and  white! 


LIMITED  SUPPLY 
STILL  AVAILABLE 


$1:^ 


.00  per 

^  COPY 


($5.00  to  non-members) 


ORDER  BLANK 

CONTROLLER’S  CONGRESS 
225  West  34  Street, 

New  York  City 

Please  send  .  copies  of  the  1933  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND 

OPERATING  RESULTS  to: 


(Non-members  kindly 
enclose  check  with  order) 
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Advertising  Allowances  Under 
N.R.A.  Codes 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


All  cooperative  advertising  must  con¬ 
form  to  rules  which  may  be  summarized 
as  following:  (1)  Advertisements  must 
specify  whether  or  not  the  price  quoted 
includes  a  complete  set  of  tubes.  (2) 
The  illustration  must  correctly  portray 
the  model  advertised.  (3)  Statements 
concerning  trade-in  allowances,  down 
payments  or  terms,  and  radio  perform¬ 
ance  claims  must  not  be  misleading.  (4) 
All  types  of  advertising  must  conform 
to  these  rules. 

Span  Yams 

Allowance  for  cooperative  advertising 
and  sale  promotion  between  buyer  and 


seller  may  be  permitted  on  novelty  yarns. 

Wholesale  Jewelry 

[It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice] 
to  make  allowances  and/or  donations 
to  customers  for  advertising  purposes. 
Nothing  in  this  Section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  the  payment  by  any 
member  of  the  Trade  of  the  expense  of 
bona  fide  cooperative  advertising  actually 
incurred  in  the  advertising  of  items 
trade-marked  or  branded  by  such  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Trade,  provided  such  pay¬ 
ment  be  made  in  cash  to  an  advertising 
medium  or  enterprise  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  independently  of  the  parties  in  whose 
interest  such  expense  is  incurred. 


REGULATION  OF  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

(Quoted  from  the  Codes) 


Athletic  Goods  Distributing  Trade 
No  member  of  the  Trade  shall  adver¬ 
tise  in  school  publications,  score  boards, 
season  schedules,  and  other  mediums  of 
similar  character,  except  such  mediums 
as  hold  a  second-class  mail  permit  or 
have  the  approval  of  the  Divisional  Code 
Authority,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Optical  Wholesale  Industry  and  Trade 
No  member  of  the  industry  and  trade 
shall  advertise  in  programs  of  meetings, 
conventions  or  social  affairs  conducted 
by  members  of  societies  of  the  ophthal¬ 
mic  profession. 


Small  Arms  &  Ammunition 
Manufacturing  Industry 

[It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice] 
to  place  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
shooting  program,  any  advertisement  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  member  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  or  representative  thereof. 

Vise  Manufacturing  Industry 
No  member  of  the  Industry  shall  give 
catalog  allowances  to  distributors  or 
those  persons  publishing  for  them.  Noth¬ 
ing  contained  in  this  rule  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  prohibit  legitimate  and  bona 
fide  advertising  allowances. 


CONTROLLED  BY  CODE  AUTHORITY 

(Quoted  from  the  Codes) 


Carpet  &  Rug  Manufacturing  Industry 

No  member  of  the  Industry  shall  re¬ 
bate  to  any  purchaser  any  part  of  the 
purchase  price  either  in  the  form  of 
trade  discounts,  advertising  allowances, 
or  any  other  allowances,  excepting  al¬ 
lowances  filed  with  the  Code  Authority. 

Millinery  Industry 

The  Code  Authority  shall  have  power 
to  recommend  to  the  Administrator  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  allowances  or  dis¬ 
counts  for  advertising  or  payment  for 


space  in  newspapers,  magazines,  guides, 
or  directories  on  behalf  of  retailers  to 
be  used  in  promoting  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consumer,  which  recom¬ 
mendations  shall,  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator,  become  effective  as 
part  of  this  Code. 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Industry 
Advertising  allowances  and  rebates  are 
unfair  trade  practices  and  must  not  be 
granted,  with  the  exception  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  as  are  approved  in 
advance  by  the  Code  Authority. 


NOT  TO  BE  USED  TO  PROMOTE  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE 

(Quotations  from  Codes) 


Brush  Manufacturing  Industry 

No  member  of  the  Industry  shall  give 
allowances  for  advertising,  or  extra  dis¬ 
counts,  or  datings  on  bills,  or  special 
credit  terms,  which  arc  not  extended  to 
all  purchasers  of  the  same  class  under 
like  terms  and  conditions. 

Cotton  Thread  Industry 

No  advertising  allowance  shall  be 
offered  or  given  to  induce  or  consum¬ 
mate  a  sale.  This  paragraph  shall  not 
be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  proper 
expenditures  or  allowances  for  adver¬ 
tising  or  displays  actually  made  or  fur¬ 
nished. 


Liquid  Fuel  Appliance  Manufacturing 
Industry 

No  member  of  the  Industry  shall  give 
free  goods,  except  as  samples,  or  grant 
any  advertisini;,  catalog,  sales  promotion 
or  demonstration  allowances  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sale  of  liquid  fuel  appli¬ 
ances,  not  extended  to  all  purchasers 
under  like  conditions  and  duly  publish¬ 
ed.  Provided,  however  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  this  Section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  furnishing  of  electrotypes  of  stock 
catalog  pages  or  other  advertising  matter. 

Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Industry 

The  giving  of  any  advertising  allow¬ 
ance,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  brings 


the  price  of  any  product  below  the  cost 
of  such  product,  is  unfair  competition. 

Refrigeration  Industry 
Employers  shall  not  give  secret  re¬ 
bates  or  discounts,  free  special  services 
or  exorbitant  advertising  allowances. 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products 
Manufacturing  Industry 

No  person  shall  allow  the  equivalent 
of  secret  rebates  or  secret  discounts  in 
the  way  of  advertising  or  other  allow¬ 
ances. 

Warm  Air  Furnace  Manufacturing 
Industry 

It  is  unfair  trade  practice  to  make  any 
allowances  for  advertising  in  any  form 
to  dealers  or  jobbers  except  pursuant 
to  specific  provision  therefor  in  the 
member’s  price  sheets,  published  pursuant 
to  Section  2  of  this  Article  III,  so  that 
such  allowance  is  available  to  all  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  same  class. 

LIMITED  TO  ACTUAL  COST  OF 
ADVERTISING 
(Quoted  from  Codes) 

Coffee  Industry 

The  making  or  causing  or  permitting 
to  be  made  to  distributors  of  coffee,  in¬ 
cluding  retail  distributors  selling  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  and  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  institutions  of  like  character, 
any  advertising  and/or  cooperation  al¬ 
lowance  or  payments  of  any  kind,  includ¬ 
ing  allowances  or  payments  for  window, 
shelf,  flopr,  counter  display,  and/or  pre¬ 
ferred  space,  but  not  including  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances  limited  to  the  actual  cost 
to  such  distributor  for  insertions  in 
newspapers,  handbills,  or  other  _  printed 
advertising  material,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

Electric  Storage  and  Wet  Primary 
Battery  Industry 

The  granting  or  giving  to  any  custom¬ 
er  of  an  allowance  for  advertising  or 
sales  promotional  work  in  excess  of 
the  actual  amount  expended  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  these  purposes  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Oil  Burner  Industry 

The  giving  of  secret  rebates,  special 
services,  discounts,  free  display  units, 
or  advertising  allowances  in  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  by  a 
dealer  for  local  advertising  and  not  in 
any  case  in  excess  of  $10.00  per  burner 
sold,  or  the  providing  for  the  absorption 
of  transportation  costs,  is  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

UNDER  WRITTEN  CONTRACT 

(Quoted  from  Codes) 

Alcoholic  Beverages  Importing  Industry 

It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice 
to  pay  a  trade  buyer  for  a  special  ad¬ 
vertising  or  distributing  service  (a)  un¬ 
less  in  pursuance  of  a  written  contract 
defining  the  service  to  be  rendered  and 
the  payment  therefor;  and  (b)  unless 
such  service  is  rendered  and  the  payment 
is  reasonable  and  not  excessive  in 
amount;  and  (c)  unless  such  contract 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  any  sales 
contract  and  is  not  designed  or  used  to 
reduce  a  sales  price;  and  (d)  unless  a 
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copy  of  each  such  contract  is  filed  with 
the  Code  Authority,  and  (e)  the  same 
payment  for  the  same  service  must  be 
available  to  all  competitive  trade  buyers 
in  the  same  trade  area.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  made 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Code. 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Wholesale  Industry 
Same  as  Alcoholic  Beverages  Import¬ 
ing  Industry. 

Brewing  Industry 

Same  as  Alcoholic  Beverages  Import¬ 
ing  Industry. 

Candy  Manufacturing  Industry 
No  member  of  the  industry  shall  pay 
a  buver  for  a  special  advertising  or  other 
distribution  service  by  such  a  buyer, 
(1)  except  in  pursuance  of  a  written 
contract  made  in  good  faith  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  defining  the  service  to  be  rend¬ 
ered  and  the  payment  for  it;  and  (2) 
unless  such  contract  is  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  any  sales  contract  and  such 
payment  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  sales  price  and  is  not  designed  or 
used  to  reduce  a  sales  price;  and  (3)  un¬ 
less  such  payment  is  equallv  available 
to  all  buyers  in  the  same  competitive 
market  under  like  conditions;  and  (41 
unless  a  copy  of  each  such  contract  is 
filed  with  the  Code  Authoritv  and  is 
retained  on  file  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 

Chewing  Cum  Manufacturing  Industry 
A  member  of  the  Industry  may  pay 
or  allow  a  credit  to  a  trade  buyer  thru 
a  special  advertising  or  distribution  al¬ 
lowance  for  definite  advertising  or  dis¬ 
tribution  services  provided  that  (a)  such 
services  are  performed  in  pursuance  of 
a  written  contract  made  in  good  faith 
explicitly  defining  the  service  and  the 
payment  for  it,  and  (b)  such  services 
are  duly  rendered  and  such  payment  is 
reasonable  and  not  excessive  in  amount. 
Copies  of  all  contracts  of  each  member 
of  the  industry  as  to  service,  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  advertising  allowances  and/or 
payments  to  trade  buyers  shall  be  fiTed 
with  the  Confidential  Agency  for  such 
review  and  audit  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Code  Authority. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Manufacturing 
Industry 

As  to  all  merchandise  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  packed  for  sale  .at  retail,  no 
member  of  the  Industry  shall  pay  a  buver 
for  a  special  advertising  or  other  dis¬ 
tribution  of  service  by  such  buyer  (1) 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  written  con¬ 
tract  made  in  good  faith  .and  explicitly 
defining  the  service  to  be  rendered  and 
the  payment  for  it;  and  (2)  unless  such 
contract  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  sales  contract  and  such  payment  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  sales  price 
and  is  not  designed  or  used  to  reduce 
a  sales  price;  and  (3)  unless  a  copy  of 
each  such  contract  is  retained  on  file  for 
a  period  of  one  year  and  submitted  to 
the  Code  Authority  on  its  request. 

Distilled  Spirits  Industry 
Same  as  Alcoholic  Beverages  Import¬ 
ing  Industry. 

Distilled  Spirits  Rectifying  Industry 
Same  as  Alcoholic  Beverages  Import¬ 
ing  Industry. 

Dog  Food  Industry 
No  member  of  the  industry  shall  pay 
a  buyer  for  a  sp^ial  advertising  or  other 
distribution  service  by  such  a  buyer  (a) 


except  in  pursuance  of  a  written  contract 
made  in  good  faith  and  explicitly  de¬ 
fining  the  service  to  be  rendered  and 
the  payment  for  it;  and  (b)  unless  such 
service  is  rendered  and  such  payment  is 
reasonable  and  not  excessive  in  amount 
."'.nd  (c)  unless  such  contract  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  sales  contract  and 
such  payment  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  any  sales  price  and  is  not  designed 
or  used  to  reduce  a  sales  price;  and  (d) 
unless  a  copy  of  each  such  contract  is 
retained  on  file  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
The  Administrator  or  the  Code  .Author¬ 
ity  may  require  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  report  any  such  contract  by 
him  made. 

Flavoring  Products  Industry 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  pay 
a  trade  buyer  for  a  special  advertising 
or  other  distribution  service  by  such 
buyer:  (a)  except  in  pursuance  of  a 
written  contract  made  in  good  faith 
and  explicitly  defining  the  service  to  be 
rendered  and  the  payment  for  it ;  and 
(b)  unless  such  service  is  rendered  and 
such  payment  is  reasonable  and  not  ex¬ 
cessive  in  amount;  and  (c)  unless  such 
contract  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  sales  contract  and  such  payment  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  any  sales  price 
and  is  not  designed  or  used  to  reduce 
a  sales  price;  and  (d)  unless  such  pay¬ 
ment  is  equally  available  for  the  same 
service  to  all  competiMve  buyers  in  the 
same  competitive  market;  and  (e)  un¬ 
less  a  copy  of  each  such  contract  is 
retained  on  file  for  a  period  of  one 
vear.  The  Administrator  shall  be  em¬ 
powered  to  require  a  member  of  the 
industry  to  report  such  contracts  made 
bv  him  and/or  to  produce  a  copy  there¬ 
of  for  inspection. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant 

Manufacturing  Industry 

It  shall  be  unfair  competition  for  any 
member  of  the  Industry  to  pay  a  buyer 
for  a  special  advertising,  merchandising 
or  distribution  service  by  such  buyer 
except  (a)  in  pursuance  of  a  written 
contract  made  in  good  faith  and  explicit¬ 
ly  defining  the  service  to  be  rendered 
and  the  payment  therefor,  and  (b)  after 
such  service  is  duly  rendered  and  pay¬ 
ment  is  reasonable.  Such  payment  is 
reasonable  in  amount  if  in  the  case  of 
a  printed  advertisement  the  payment  does 
not  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  calculated  on  a  lineage  basis 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  rate 
paid  and  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
advertising  on  a  lineage  basis  as  set 
forth  in  the  current  national  rate  and 
data  book.  In  the  case  of  circulars,  win¬ 
dow  posters  and/or  similar  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  no  allowance  shall  exceed  the  actual 
cost  of  printing.  No  such  payment  shall 
be  made  for  a  counter,  shelf,  floor,  or 
window  display,  in  excess  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  rate  established  by  the  local  window 
display  service  companies. 

Pickle  Packing  Industry 
No  member  of  the  Industry  shall  pay 
a  trade  buyer  for  an  advertising  or  other 
distribution  service  by  such  buyer  (a) 
except  in  pursuance  of  a  written  con¬ 
tract  made  in  good  faith  and  explicitly 
defining  the  service  to  be  rendered  and 
the  payment  for  it  and  the  method  of 
auditing  performance;  and  (b)  unless 
such  service  is  rendered  and  such  pay¬ 
ment  is  reasonable  and  not  excessive 
in  amount;  and  (c)  unless  such  con¬ 
tract  is  separate  and  distinct  from  any 


sales  contract  and  such  payment  is  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  from  any  sales  price 
and  is  not  designed  or  used  to  reduce 
a  sales  price;  and  (d)  unless  such  pay¬ 
ment  is  equally  available  for  the  same 
service  to  all  competitive  buyers  in  the 
same  competitive  market;  and  (e)  unless 
a  copy  of  each  such  contract  js  retained 
on  file  for  a  period  of  one’  year.  In 
order  to  investigate  an  alleged  violation 
of  this  Code,  the  Board  may  require  a 
member  of  the  Industry  to  report  any 
such  contract  made  by  him  and/or  to 
produce  a  copy  thereof  for  inspection. 

Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 
No  food  and  grocery  retailer  shall 
accept  payment  from  a  wholesaler  or 
manufacturer  for  a  special  advertising 
or  other  distribution  service  (a)  except 
in  pursuance  of  a  written  contract  made 
in  good  faith  and  explicitly  defining  the 
service  to  be  rendered  and  the  payment 
for  it;  and  (b)  unless  such  service  is 
rendered  and  such  payment  is  reason¬ 
able  and  not  excessive  in  amount;  and 
(c)  unless  such  contract  is  separate  and 
distinct  from  any  sales  contract  and  such 
payment  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  sales  price  and  is  not  designed  or 
used  to  reduce  a  sales  price;  and  (d) 
unless  such  payment  is  equally  available 
for  the  same  service  to  all  competitive 
buyers  in  the  same  competitive  market; 
and  (e)  unless  a  copy  of  each  such 
contract  is  retained  on  file  for  a  period 
of  one  year.  The  Administrator  shall 
be  empowered  to  require  a  member  of 
the  industry  to  report  such  contracts 
made  by  him  and/or  to  produce  a  copy 
thereof  for  inspection. 

Steel  Wool  Industry 

No  member  of  the  industry  shall  pay 
a  buver  for  a  special  advertising  or  dis¬ 
tribution  service  by  such  buyer  (a)  ex¬ 
cept  in  pursuance  of  a  written  contract 
made  in  good  faith  and  explicitly  de¬ 
fining  the  service  to  be  rendered  and 
the  payment  for  it;  (b)  unless  such  ser¬ 
vice  is  duly  rendered;  (c)  unless  such 
payment  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  sales  price  and  not  used  to 
reduce  that  mice;  and  (d)  unless  such 
payment  is  equally  available  to  all  com¬ 
petitive  buyers  in  the  same  trade  area 
under  like  conditions. 

Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 

No  food  and  grocery  wholesaler  shall 
pay  a  trade  buyer  for  a  special  advertis¬ 
ing  or  other  distribution  service  by  such 
buyer  (a)  except  in  pursuance  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  contract  made  in  good  faith  and 
explicitly  defining  the  service  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  and  the  payment  for  it;  and  (b) 
unless  such  service  is  rendered  and  such 
payment  is  reasonable  and  not  excessive 
in  amount;  and  (c)  unless  such  contract 
is  separate  and  distinct  from  any  sales 
contract  and  such  payment  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  sales  price  and  is 
not  designed  or  used  to  reduce  a  sales 
price;  and  (d)  unless  such  payment  is 
equally  available  for  the  same  service 
to  all  competitive  buyers  in  the  same 
competitive  market;  and  (e)  unless  a 
copy  of  each  such  contract  is  retained 
on  file  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The 
Administrator  shall  be  empowered  to  re¬ 
quire  a  member  of  the  industry  to  report 
such  contracts  made  by  him  and/or  to 
produce  a  copy  thereof  for  inspection. 

Wine  Indastry 

Same  as  Alcoholic  Beverages  Import¬ 
ing  Industry, 
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Better  Housing 


Developments  in  National  Housing 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


A/I ONTGOMERY  Ward  &  Com- 
pany,  in  several  cities,  invited 
customers  to  make  application  for 
loans  at  the  local  stores.  The  stores 
will  also  make  surveys,  furnish  esti¬ 
mates  on  modernization  work  to  be 
done — and  lend  assistance  in  filling 
out  forms  and  in  arranging  for  loans 
with  local  lending  institutions  at  the 
request  of  customers. 

*  ♦  *  ★ 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  formation  of 
Sears  Finance  Corporation,  making 
available  modernization  loans  to  its 
customers.  The  corporation  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  entitling  the  company’s  loans 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  federal 
insurance  plans. 

Recent  changes  make  numer¬ 
ous  items,  heretofore  barred,  eli¬ 
gible  for  insured  loans.  These  in¬ 
clude:  domestic  water  heating  sys¬ 
tems  and  equipment ;  all  types  of 
oil  burners,  with  oil  storage  equip¬ 
ment  and  thermostatic  controls;  air 
conditioning  equipment,  except  de¬ 
tachable  single-unit  conditioners ; 
gas  ranges,  water  heaters;  electric 
ranges,  if  permanently  attached  to 
the  wiring  system :  linoleum  and 
other  floor  coverings,  except  rugs, 
carpets  and  matting.  Automatic 
stoking  and  ash  removal  equipment 
originally  was  eligible  only  if  per¬ 
manently  attached  to  the  heating 
unit;  now  it  is  eligible  merely  if 
permanently  installed.  Unit  heaters, 
together  with  valves  and  accessor¬ 
ies  are  included  with  radiation 
equipment,  if  part  of  the  heating 
system ;  in  addition  to  awnings, 
other  sun  protections  for  windows 
and  porches  are  now  eligible. 

All  built-in  units  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  from  the  beginning,  but 
among  the  items  mentioned  specifi¬ 
cally  in  the  new  list  are  built-in 


furniture  of  all  types ;  built-in 
radios,  electric  fans,  refrigerators, 
including  automatic  refrigeration  if 
permanently  attached  to  wiring  or 
gas  system ;  built-in  ironing  boards, 
dinettes,  flower  boxes,  cabinets, 
l)ookcases  and  cupboards.  Washing 
machines,  however,  are  barred. 

WARD  M.  Canaday,  Director 
Pulilic  Relations,  FHA,  in  a 
recent  New  York  address,  pointed 
out  many  interesting  statistics  which 
would  indicate  the  vast  market  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  Better  Housing  Pro¬ 
gram.  In  brief  form,  some  of  his 
figures  were  as  follows : 

“Of  the  29,CXX).000  buildings  in 
this  country  16,000,000  are  in  need 
of  repair.  Of  these  16,000.000  three 
million  are  so  badly  depreciated  as 
to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
The  other  13,000,000  can  be  saved 
from  rapidly  accelerating  deprecia¬ 
tion  if  repairs  are  made  now. 

“If  only  $100  were  to  be  spent 
now  by  each  property  owner  on 
making  necessary  repairs  and  im¬ 
provements,  the  total  figure  would 
reach  $1,300,000,000,  and  this 
would  not  supply  even  the  most 
pressing  needs. 

“Already  more  than  1500  city 
campaigns  are  voluntarily  being  or¬ 
ganized,  and  applications  from  ad¬ 
ditional  cities  and  towns  are  pour¬ 
ing  in  at  the  rate  of  almost  100  a 
day. 

“A  survey  of  farm  properties  in¬ 
dicates  an  immediate  potential  need 
for  repairs  and  improvements  total¬ 
ing  more  than  six  billion  dollars. 
Another  survey  shows  that  29%  of 
all  urban  dwellings  are  without 
either  bathtub  or  shower ; 

That  72%  have  no  central  heat¬ 
ing  plants; 

That  38%  have  no  facilities  for 
hot  water; 

That  36%  cook  without  gas  or 
electricity. 


BEHER  HOUSING  PROGRAM  COOPERATION 


TN  requesting  publicity  coopera- 
tion  from  retailers,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  ’  suggests 
that  a  reproduction  of  the  above 
slogan  be  inserted  in  all  newspap¬ 
er  advertisements.  Of  course  if 
this  is  done,  let  the  store  be  fur¬ 
ther  prepared  to  provide  helpful 


information  to  customers.  As  sug¬ 
gested  in  previous  articles,  have 
copies  available  in  appropriate  de¬ 
partments  of  all  booklets  issued  by 
the  FHA — these  would  include 
FHA-101,  FHA-102,  FHA-103, 
FHA-104,  and  FHA-109.  . 


“In  England,  they  are  building 
this  year  300,(XX)  houses  .  .  .  popu¬ 
lation  is  forty  millions.  In  this 
country  there  will  be  built  this  year 
less  than  50,000  houses  .  .  .  popula¬ 
tion  is  120  millions.  Yet  England’s 
national  debt  is  so  great  that  ours 
would  have  to  be  90  billion  dollars 
to  equal  the  per  capita  national  ob¬ 
ligation  which  rests  on  every  Eng¬ 
lish  citizen. 

“Conservative  estimates  of  pres¬ 
ent  shortage  in  this  country  point  to 
an  immediate  need  of  1,750,000 
homes.  At  the  rate  of  our  top  pro¬ 
duction  previous  to  the  depression, 
it  would  take  five  years  to  fill  this 
vacuum,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  our 
normal  requirement  we  would  still 
be  five  years  behind. 

“If  every  property  owner  in  your 
community  (New  York)  spends  $30 
next  week  for  the  most  needed  re¬ 
pairs  on  his  property,  we  would  have 
one-half  billion  dollars  in  circulation 
by  the  end  of  next  week — of  which 
75%  would  go  to  labor.  This  would 
equal  more  than  one-half  the  total 
amount  spent  by  the  government  on 
C\V.‘\  payrolls  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  operation. 

"Prices  today  for  materials  and 
labor  are  still  approximately  10% 
less  than  the  1926  level.’’ 

According  to  a  clip  sheet  issued 
by  the  FHA,  architects  throughout 
the  country  are  cooperating  with 
local  better  housing  committees  to 
demonstrate  just  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  home  betterment. 

Old  houses,  usually  the  most  un¬ 
sightly  and  unhabitable,  have  been 
moved  from  the  slums,  or  outskirts, 
to  the  heart  of  the  community,  and 
there  under  the  supervision  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  thousands  transformed  into  mod¬ 
ern  and  attractive  dwellings.  Con¬ 
tractors,  the  various  units  of  the 
building  industry  and  laborers  have 
contributed  their  services  or  wares. 

One  of  the  outstanding  instances 
is  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  where 
there  is  a  striking  exhibition  of  the 
“Half-Painted  House”.  An  old 
building  has  been  moved  to  the  cent¬ 
er  of  the  city.  One  half  of  it  is 
painted  and  the  other  left  as  it  was. 
The  idea  is  carried  throughout.  One 
half  of  the  floors,  walls  and  ceilings 
have  been  refinished  and  the  remain¬ 
der  left  in  its  original  condition. 

The  furniture  is  one-half  finished. 
One  side  of  the  lawn  has  blossomed 
under  the  care  of  a  landscape  archi¬ 
tect,  while  the  other  is  a  tangle  of 
weeds.  {Continued  on  page  74) 
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36%  Increase  Found  in 
Sales  Personnel  Dishonesty 

Coast  to  Coast  Survey  Shows  Dis¬ 
honesty  Takes  Heavy  Toll  of  Profits 

BY  M.  L  SCHULTZ 
General  Sales  Manager 
Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 


Dishonesty  and  misappro¬ 
priation  among  sales  personnel 
in  the  country’s  retail  stores  is 
increasing.  A  survey,  made  from 
regular  tests  administered  by  our 
organization  in  nearly  8,000  retail 
stores  from  coast  to  coast,  shows  an 
increase  of  36%  in  the  number  of 
dishonesty  detections  made  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1934,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1933. 

The  study  from  which  these  facts 
are  drawn  was  made  in  the  principal 
trading  areas  of  the  country  from 
Boston  to  Los  Angeles.  The  figures 
represent  a  cross  section  picture  of 
conditions  as  they  currently  exist  in 
the  entire  retail  field.  All  types  of 
retail  stores  are  included  in  the  sur¬ 
vey:  department  stores,  shoe  stores, 
grocery,  drug  stores,  restaurants, 
hotels,  gasoline  stations,  etc. 

The  increase  in  dishonesty  of 
36%  is  believed  to  be  influenced  by 
conditions.  Definite  improvement 
has  been  felt  in  the  various  branches 
of  retailing,  to  a  greater  degree,  of 
course,  in  some  sections  than  in 
others.  This  improvement  has 
shown  itself  in  larger  individual 
saleschecks.  Further  evidence  is 
shown  in  the  greater  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  merchandise  sold.  Retail 
stores  are  enjoying  greater  traffic, 
greater  velocity  in  turn-over.  There 
are  more  available  jobs.  It  is  a  time- 
proven  axiom  that  as  conditions  im¬ 
prove,  laxity  increases.  Hence, 
Willmark  points  out,  there  are  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  misap¬ 
propriating  the  proceeds  of  a  sale 
and  salespeople  become  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  because  they  are  less  appre¬ 
hensive  of  the  risks  involved  of  los¬ 
ing  their  jobs. 

Sales  personnel  dishonesty — the 
theft  of  cash  and  stock —  is  a  source 
of  constant  and  staggering  shortages 
on  the  retailer’s  bwks.  Most  re¬ 


tailers  look  on  these  shortages  as  a 
necessary  evil  of  retailing  and  fail 
to  realize  that  a  great  percentage  of 
the  shortage  is  due  to  the  out-and- 
out  theft  of  cash  at  the  very  point 
of  sale.  That  this  diversion  of  prof¬ 
its  must  be  prevented  is  an  obvious 
conclusion,  if  the  retailers  of  this 


country  are  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  improvement  in  business.  This 
necessity  of  prevention  is  more 
strongly  brought  out  by  the  average 
amount  admittedly  stolen,  by  sales¬ 
people  who  are  detected  in  commit¬ 
ting  a  dishonesty.  This  figvtre  shows 
that  the  average  salesperson  detect¬ 
ed  can  easily  steal  at  least  $1,000  a 
year.  This  is  an  average,  and  in 
some  cases  the  amount  stolen  proves 
to  be  many  times  that.  Thus,  the 
theft  capacity  of  salespeople  detect¬ 
ed  by  our  company  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1934  amounted  to  the 
staggering  sum  of  $6,126,000. 

Reproduced  here,  are  actual  fig¬ 
ures  and  percentages  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  study  of  dishonesty 
conditions.  These  figures  are  arriv¬ 
ed  at  by  making  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  6,126  detections  made 
from  January  1st  to  August  31st, 
1934,  and  the  4,504  detections  made 
during  the  same  period  of  1933. 


RETAIL  SALES  PERSONNEL  DISHONESTY  SURVEY 

Total  Number  of  Detections  from  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31,  1933 — 4504 
Total  Number  of  Detections  from  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  31,  1934 — 6126 
Total  Increase  eight  months  in  1934  over  1933 — 36% 

Total  Detections  made  in  17  years  to  date — 78,000 


EAST 

—1934— 

Jan  \.-Aug.  31 

T  otal  Detections 

—1933— 

Jan.  l.-Aug.  31 
Total  Detections 

%  Increase 
1934  oi’er  1933 

%  of  total 
percentage  in¬ 
crease 

Boston 

551 

450 

22 

3.5 

New  York 

857 

540 

58 

5. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

367 

315 

13 

1.5 

Baltimore 

184 

90 

104 

2. 

Philadelphia 

429 

315 

36 

3.5 

Buffalo 

245 

180 

36 

2. 

Pittsburgh 

490 

314 

55 

4. 

MIDDLE  WEST 

Cleveland 

184 

135 

36 

1.5 

Cincinnati 

245 

223 

8 

1.5 

Detroit 

306 

270 

13 

1. 

Chicago 

674 

450 

48 

3. 

Milwaukee 

184 

180 

2 

0. 

St.  Louis 

245 

133 

81 

2. 

Kansas  City 

123 

180 

-31 

-2.5 

Dallas 

123 

90 

36 

1. 

WEST 

SanFrancisco 

306 

270 

13 

1. 

Los  Angeles 

613 

359 

67 

6. 

TOTAL 

6126 

4504 

36% 

6  MONTHS  RENT  FREE 

50  X  100  CORNER  STORE 
FIXTURED  ALMOST  COMPLETE 

Ohio  College  Town,  3500  pop.  and  1200  students 
Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with  children  to  educate 
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JLhroughout  the  entire  country,  leading  department  stores 
are  changing  to  this  better  way  of  posting  accounts  receivable 
records.  Because  of  its  many  automatic  features,  its  simplicity 
and  ease  of  operation,  the  National  Typewriting-Bookkeeping 
Machine  permits  the  average  operator  to  do  a  greater  amount 
of  legible,  accurate  work,  with  greater  ease  than  is  possible  with 
any  other  accounting  machine.  There  is  still  time,  if  you  act 
quickly^  to  put  these  efficient  machines  to  work  in  time  to  handle 
Christmas  business!  See  your  local  National  representative. 


•  STIX,  BAER  &  FULLER  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


*  ROBERT  SIMPSON  CO.,  LTD.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


•  BROADWAY  DEPT.  STORE,  Inc. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Department  Stores 


Have  Installed  New  N  AT  I O  N  A  L 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines 
So  Far  This  Year! 


Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc., 

Brooklyn,  I\.  Y, 

George  Allen,  Inc., 

Germantown,  Pa. 

J.  Bacon  &  Sons,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Black  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

Broadway  Dept.  Store,  Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Burdine’s,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Castner-Knott  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robert  Cherry’s  Sons, 

Germantown,  Pa. 

G>lorado  Supply  Co., 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Cooper’s  Department  Store, 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

The  Dayton  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dickson -Ives  Co.,  Orlando,  Fla. 

T.  Eaton  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Toronto,  Ontario 

T.  Eaton  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


T.  Eaton  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Ellis  Stones,  Inc., 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Halliburton -Abbott  Co.  (Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.),  Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Jones  Store  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  T.  Knott  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  C.  Macinnes  Co., 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  May  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mayer  &  Schmidt,  Tyler,  Texas 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rrtchester,  N.  Y. 

Miller  &  Rhodes,  Inc., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Montgomery  Fair, 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Nachman’s  Department  Store, 
Newport  News,  Va. 


Newman’s,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Chas.  Ogilvy,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Pauson  &  Company, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  B.  Peck  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Peoples  Store,  Inc., 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Pfeifer  Bros.,  Inc., 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A.  Polsky  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

G.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Ltd., 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

Albert  Steiger,  Inc., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Ltd., 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  Weil  &  Bros.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 

Chicago,  III. 

Wise,  Smith  &  Co., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOK¬ 
KEEPING  MACHINES  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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Selfish  Code  Clauses  Delay  Recovery 

(Continued  from  page  53) 


might  attempt  to  make  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  apparent  when,  in  an 
address  made  by  him  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Institute  last  January,  he  stated 
that : 

“I  have  just  read  comments 
which  were  made  at  your  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday  regarding  the 
percentage  of  differentials 
which  are  contemplated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  distribution  of 
hosiery.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  you  are  treading  on  dan¬ 
gerous  ground. 

“You  are  reaching  into  mar¬ 
ginal  fields  and  errors,  if  made, 
should  be  on  the  side  of  mod¬ 
eration,  otherwise  you  will  set 
up  antagonisms  and  create  dis¬ 
tortions  in  distribution  which 
will  seriously  handicap  or  def¬ 
initely  halt  your  progress. 

“In  grasping  for  too  much 
there  is  a  possibility  that  you 
will  legislate  yourselves  out  of 
the  distributing  field  for  par¬ 
ticular  products.” 

The  manufacturers,  of  course,  are 
by  no  means  in  accord  on  this  dif¬ 
ferential,  and  it  is  proving  to  be 
just  what  we  predicted  it  would  be 
— another  means  of  retarding  buy¬ 
ing  and  of  creating  uncertainty  as  to 
prices  and  possible  sources. 

By  far  the  most  logical  code  of 
any  importance  approved  by  the 
NRA  is  the  master  Retail  Code.  Its 
wage  and  hour  provisions  have  ac¬ 
complished  their  purpose  by  increas¬ 
ing  employment  and  wages,  and  in 
return  the  retailers  demanded  from 
the  Administration  only  such  fair 
trade  practices  as  are  in  fact  fair 
and  reasonable  and  contain  no  such 
devices  as  do  manufacturers’  codes 
to  eliminate  all  competition  and  to 
unnecessarily  increase  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

The  only  provision  in  it  directly 
affecting  the  sale  price  of  merchan¬ 
dising  is  the  familiar  “Net  invoice 
cost  plus  10  per  cent”  clause,  and 
since  this  provision  does  not  even 
proyide  for  the  return  to  the  retail¬ 
er  of  his  average  cost  for  selling 
goods,  it  can  in  no  wise  be  compared 
to  the  devices  that  have  been  set 
up  in  manufacturers’  codes  which, 
in  fact,  provide  for  every  possible 
element  of  cost  which  might  be  in¬ 


curred  by  a  manufacturer,  including 
the  complete  cost  of  distribution 
and  advertising  and  delivery  of  the 
merchandise  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers’  customers.  And  its 
sole  competitive  effect  is  to  establish 
a  very  fair  bottom  below  which  pre¬ 
datory  price  cutting  may  not  be 
continued. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  classed  as 
merely  a  carping  critic  of  the  NRA 
because  I  am  far  from  that,  and  I 
desire  to  reiterate  at  this  time  that 
the  National  Recovery  Act  is  a 
splendid  instrument  for  the  accom- 


B :  On  hauls  generally  over 
220  miles,  both  on  class  and 
commodity  rates,  most  of  the 
increases  will  be  a  maximum  of 
10%  except  between  Western 
Trunk  Line  territory  on  the 
one  hand  and  eastern  and 
southern  territories  on  the 
other,  the  increase  will  be  a 
maximum  of  15%.  The  pres¬ 
ent  relationships  between  first 
and  the  lower  classes  will  be 
maintained.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  increases  will  be  much 
less  than  10%  and  this  applies 
to  all  territories.  This  will  be 
applicable  on  hauls,  I  should 
say,  between  220  miles  to 
around  350  miles.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  :  An  80c  rate  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  81c  whereas  a  10% 
increase  will  make  it  88c ;  a 
a  90c  rate  would  be  increased 
to  93j^c  whereas  a  10%  in¬ 
crease  would  make  it  99c;  and 
a  $1.00  rate  would  be  increas¬ 
ed  to  $1.06  whereas  a  10%  in¬ 
crease  would  make  it  $1.10. 
The  proposed  smaller  Increases 
on  these  relatively  short  hauls 
is  designed  to  keep  traffic  from 
being  diverted  to  trucks. 

C :  Joint  rates  with  coastwise 
and  intercoastal  steamship 
lines,  also  inland  water  carriers 
will  be  changed  to  preserve  ex¬ 
isting  relationships. 

D:  Minimum  charge  of  50c 
per  shipment  to  be  increased 
to  55c  per  shipment  and  mini- 


plishment  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  adopted,  but  until  codes  go 
back  to  the  fundamental  and  simple 
structure  of  providing  minimum 
wages  and  hour  regulations ;  the  as¬ 
surance  of  the  rights  of  labor;  the 
ban  on  child  labor,  and  enforceable 
fair  trade  practices  controlling  ethi¬ 
cal  business  relationships  only,  there 
can  be  no  further  advance  in  re¬ 
covery  through  NRA  codes.  It  is 
certain  that  every  code  provision 
that  is  merely  bolstering  some  sel¬ 
fish  interest  and  that  blocks  free 
and  open  markets  and  the  sale  of 
merchandise  in  volume  must  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  forced 
to  prove  that  it  eliminates  an  evil 
greater  than  the  evil  that  it  is  pro¬ 
ducing. 


from  page  52) 

mum  charge  of  $15.00  per  car 
to  be  increased  to  $16.50  per 
car. 

Exhibits  introduced  by  a  carrier 
witness  at  the  first  hearing  in  Wash¬ 
ington  showed  that  the  increase  on 
less  carload  freight  would  approxi¬ 
mate  5^2%.  As  retail  store  ton¬ 
nage  is  practically  all  less  carload 
lots,  the  above  percentage  gives 
some  idea  of  what  our  increase 
would  be. 

The  Group’s  Transportation 
Committee  gave  the  matter  their 
most  careful  consideration  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  Association 
should  oppose  the  carriers’  request 
for  increased  rates.  It  was  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
Committee  that  we  should  not  op¬ 
pose  increased  rates  but  that  I 
should  attend  the  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  to  guard  against  any  possible 
discrimination  against  our  members 
through  any  plan  that  would  place 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  on  our  traffic.  I  was 
in  attendance  at  the  first  hearing 
which  began  on  October  1st  and 
ended  on  October  5th,  at  which  time 
the  carriers  presented  their  direct 
testimony  with  cross  examination  of 
railroad  witnesses  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
hearing.  We  shall  attend  all  Wash¬ 
ington  hearings  on  this  case  and  if 
the  occasion  arises,  take  whatever 
sound  action  is  necessary  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  members. 


Traffic  Topics 

(Continued 
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GRAND  TOTAL 


INDIVIDUAL  TOTAL 


DUPLEX  CALCULATOR 


CLEARS 
BOTH  DIALS 


CLEARS 
FRONT  DIALS 


TRANSFER  BAR 


COMPLETE  ELECTRIC  OPERATION 


Entirely  new  feature  provides  the  simplest 
method  of  subtraction  on  any  key-actuated 
calculating  machine. 


Individual  totals  are  obtained  in  front  dials, 
then  transferred  electrically  to  rear  dials  for 
accumulation  into  a  grand  total.  The  two  sets 
of  dials  are  well  separated  to  avoid  confusion. 


The  machine  gives,  or  takes,  the  half-cent  as 
desired;  or  accumulates  fractional  amounts 
in  the  normal  way. 


Touching  the  tronsfer  bar  enters  the  amount 
of  the  individual  total  in  rear  dials  electrically, 
and  clears  the  front  diols. 


The  Duplex,  like  other  Burroughs  Electric 
Calculators,  has  a  uniform  light  touch  for  all 
keys;  fast,  positive  action;  and  is  completely 
controlled  with  one  bond.  Accuracy  is  elec¬ 
trically  enforced.  The  motor  does  the  work. 


A  single  touch  of  a  key  clears  the  front  dials 
without  transferring;  another  key  clears  both 
dials  simultaneously.  Both  operations  are 
electric.  No  cronks  to  turn;  no  levers  to  pull. 


EUCTRIC 

aiARANCI 


Th«  Dup/ax  if  furnhhad  in  9  and  13  column  tiznt,  Writn  for  illusfratod  foldor. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Codes — Sales  Promotion 


Code  Bulletin  Board 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


The  minimum  price  on  cigarettes 
now  applies  to  various  types  of 
package  so  that  there  is  no  disparity 
of  price  for  equal  numbers  of  cig¬ 
arettes  even  though  packed  in  con¬ 
tainers  of  different  capacities. 

>i>  *  *  * 

N.R.A.  has  recently  refused  ap¬ 
proval  to  fixed  minimum  prices 

under  the  emergency  clause  provis¬ 

ion. 

The  Wholesale  Confectioners  and 
the  Soft  Drink  Bottlers  have  both 
been  refused  the  right  to  establish 
minimum  prices. 

*  *  ♦  * 

Merchant  Custom  Tailors  who 
are  restricted  normally  to  a  thirty- 


six  hour  w'eek  are  permitted  a 
“peak  season”  forty  hour  week  from 
October  3rd  to  December  24th. 

They  Must  Wear  Them 

Demonstrators  employed  by  Per¬ 
fume  and  Cosmetic  manufacturers 
are  now  required  to  wear  an  identi¬ 
fication  badge  by  a  new  regulation 
of  the  Code  Authority. 

Stores  are  not  responsible  for  the 
compliance  as  the  Drug  Code  re¬ 
quires  only  that  an  identification 
card  must  be  displayed  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  However,  as  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  responsil)le  to  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  for  having  their  demonstrat¬ 
ors  w'ear  these  badges,  stores  will 
probably  not  be  able  to  have  demon¬ 


strators  unless  they  are  willing  to 
accept  the  identification  badge. 

In  Hawaii 

Retail  stores  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  now  operating  under  a 
Retail  Code  applicable  only  to  that 
territory.  This  code  affects  2,800 
establishments  employing  about  15,- 
000  people.  It  follows  the  general 
plan  of  the  Master  Retail  Code,  but 
the  wage  scale  is  lower,  ranging 
from  ^.00  to  $12.00  a  week.  It  is 
administered  by  a  territorial  Code 
Authority. 

*  *  ♦  * 

New  regulations  for  bottles  and 
labels  under  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Control  Administration  will  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until  Januarv  1st, 
1935. 


A  Resultful  Radio  Program 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


In  his  opinion,  retailers  go  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  They  either  make  their  pro¬ 
gram  entirely  commercial,  which 
does  not  sustain  interest,  or  they 
make  it  entirely  entertaining  which 
competes  unfavorably  with  the  more 
expensive  and  talented  entertain¬ 
ment  in  programs  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“We  think  we  have  struck  this 
happy  medium,”  he  said,  “with  our 
‘Supreme  Court  of  Bridge.’  It  is 
entertaining  because  E.  M.  Lagron, 
who  does  the  broadcasting,  gives  it 
a  personal  touch  sufficiently  in  the 
lighter  vein  at  times  to  keep  it  from 
being  technical  and  sufficiently  tech¬ 
nical  to  be  of  educational  value  to 
the  serious  bridge  player  who  is 
looking  to  it  for  criticism,  sugges¬ 


tion  and  general  improvement  of 
his  game.  The  schedule  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  leaves  just  enough  time  for 
an  aggressive  merchandise  tie-up. 

“The  commercial  advertising 
comes  first  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  when  the  sponsorship  of 
the  program  is  mentioned;  second¬ 
ly,  in  the  middle  of  the  program 
when  the  store  may  use  about  three 
minutes  for  straight  price  appeal 
copy  on  a  given  item;  and  finally, 
at  the  termination  of  the  program 
when  the  sponsorship  is  again  re¬ 
peated.” 

As  a  result  of  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  program.  The  Fair 
intends  to  build  a  courtroom  on 
its  7th  floor  patterned  after  one 
of  the  local  courtrooms.  Tables 


and  chairs  will  be  provided  for  the 
players.  The  expert,  garbed  in  cap 
and  gown,  will  speak  from  the 
judge’s  rostrum. 

It  is  understood  that  a  few  in¬ 
terested  parties  have  ap])roached 
The  Fair  with  a  proposal  that  this 
program,  “The  Supreme  Court  of 
Bridge,”  the  copyright  of  which  is 
owned  by  The  Fair,  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  retailers  throughout  the 
country — to  one  store  in  each  of  the 
cities  in  which  exists  an  NBC  or 
CBS  station.  It  is  understood  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  this  idea  was  receiv¬ 
ed  favorably  by  the  executives  of 
The  Fair.  Preliminary  cost  figures, 
based  on  40  to  60  stores  entering 
the  syndicate,  would  indicate  a 
monthly  cost  for  talent  ranging 
from  $50  to  $75.  Members  wbo  are 
interested  in  this  program  could  ob¬ 
tain  further  information  by  writing 
The  Fair. 


UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 


—  How  to  Remove  Them  — 

by  LINCOLN  FILENE 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  William  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  Boston 


Is  your  business  suffering  loss  of  time  and  money  through 
the  unethical  practices  of  companies  with  which  you  do 
business?  Did  you  know  that  the  government  through  the 
NR.\  is  now  prepared  to  aid  you  in  combating  these 
evils?  In  this  important  volume,  you  learn  how  to  secure 
such  aid  by  which  you  may  realize  decreased  overhead. 
Writes  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Bulletin,  “Few  men  in  the  country  have  given  more 

Price  0i.SO  „  , 

Order 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION,  N.R.D.G.A.  - 


time,  energy  and  intelligent  thought  to  the  problem  of 
unfair  trade  practices,  particularly  between  producer  and 
distributor,  than  has  Lincoln  Filene.  This  book  is  a  con¬ 
crete  result  of  these  years  of  work  and  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  most  valuable  contribution  both  to  the  history  of  the 
movement  to  curb  unfair  trade  practices  and  to  practical 
ways  and  means,  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  of  securing  their  elimination.” 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers 

through 

.  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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*1664  Extra  Profit 

made  by  the  turn  of  a  swivel  chair 


“Facing  a  desk  is  facing  HABIT” — said 
a  great  department  store  owner  in  an  address 
some  years  ago.  “And,  habit  makes  men 
blind  to  Opportunity.” 

The  treasurer  of  a  mid-west  department 
store  swung  about  from  his  desk  where  lay 
policies  to  be  renewed.  A  question  flashed 
into  his  mind — how  much  could  I  save  by 
insuring  direct  in  Liberty  Mutual?  Liability 
— workmen’s  compensation — automobile  deliv¬ 
ery  fleet?  Funny,  I  never  thought  of  getting 
the  exact  figures. 

“Get  me  the  information  on  the  dividends 
paid  by  Liberty  Mutual”,  he  said  to  his  assist¬ 
ant.  “See  if  you  can  get  it  right  away  on 
the  ’phone.” 

In  ten  minutes,  he  knew  that  an  $8,320  ex¬ 
pense  for  casualty  insurance  could  have  been 
cut  to  $6,656.  Knew  that  20%  dividends  had 
been  paid  policyholders  for  22  years — total¬ 
ing  over  $40,000,000.  Weston,  one  of  his  old 
friends  in  a  nearby  city,  who  belonged  to  the 
Chicago  Controllers’  Association,  was  among 
the  names  given  over  the  telephone  as  insur¬ 
ing  in  Liberty  Mutual. 

“Put  through  a  call”,  he  exclaimed.  “One 


thing  more  I  want  to  check  up  on  through 
Weston.” 

A  few  minutes  later  he  knew  all  he  wanted 
to  know.  Liberty’s  claim  staff  knows  the 
claim  problems  of  the  department  store,  he 
learned,  and  no  company  has  a  better  record 
for  settling  claims  promptly  and  fairly. 
Liberty  protects  the  store  in  every  settlement 
so  as  to  keep  the  good-will  of  customers  or 
employees  who  present  a  claim  for  injuries 
or  damages. 

It  is  as  easy  to  get  light  on  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  casualty  insurance  as  it 
is  to  lift  your  telephone.  A  Liberty  Mutual 
representative  has  facts  to  submit  to  your 
judgment,  with  no  high-pressure  selling. 
Fact-seeking  treasurers  of  large  retail  stores 
are  turning  away  from  Habit — from  the  in¬ 
surance  broker’s  ready-to-sign  papers — long 
enough  to  realize  that  a  Liberty  Mutual 
dividend  check  is  just  so  much  added  net 
profit. 

Liberty  Mutual  is  the  largest  mutual  cas¬ 
ualty  company  in  America.  Its  assets,  re¬ 
serves  and  surplus  have  grown  steadily 
through  the  depression. 


Assets,  $28,862,292  Liabilities  and  Special  Reserves,  $24,63S,IS5  Surplus  $4,227,137 

(June  30,  1934) 


LIBERTY  la  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE^^^MPANY 

Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 

New  York:  10  East  40th  Street  Chicago:  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


O  1934,  L.U.LCO. 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  '  '  B.  11 

31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  storn  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  request  is  not  to 
cbligate  me  in  any  way. 

Firm  Name  . 

Street  Address  . 

City  or  Town . 

My  Name  . 
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HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

January  14th-18th  inclusive 


SELECTED 

MERCHANDISE  EXHIBITS 

WOMEN’S  AND  MEN’S  APPAREL 
and  ACCESSORIES 

SILKS,  RAYONS,  WOOLENS,  COHONS, 
LINENS  and  DOMESTICS,  Etc. 

• 

MERCHANDISE  EXHIBITORS  CO. 

HIRAM  F.  HARRIS  &  SAMUEL  H.  COMLY,  Managing  Directors  EVE  YE  VERKA,  Associate  Director 

Suites  118-119 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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tfiacle. 

Absolutely  unique  in  the  history  of  merchandising 
expositions,  and  conducted  on  the  highest  standard 
for  such  enterprises — we  beg  to  announce  that— con¬ 
currently  with  the  24th  Annual  Convention  of  the 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
there  will  be  held  the 

Selected  Merchandise  Exhibit 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

January  14th  to  18th  inclusive 

Exhibitors  will  be  limited  to  only  such  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  distributors  as  meet  the  high  standards  of 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  who  gave  us  permission  to  hold 
the  exhibition  concurrently  and  at  the  same  place  as 
their  24th  Annual  Convention.  This  insures  a  strictly 
selected  list  of  leaders  in  each  line — the  very  choicest 
merchandise — the  latest  styles — the  most  correct  ma¬ 
terials  .  .  .  The  displays  at  this  Exhibition  wiU  show 
the  way  for  1935 ! 

• 

Every  exhibit  will  be  a  private  room  exhibit.  Admission  will  be  by 
registration  and  ticket  only,  and  will  be  restricted  to  merchandise 
executives,  buyers  and  their  representatives.  Appbcation  for  regi»> 
tration  and  tickets  may  be  made  to  the  undersigned.  Write  for  space- 
plans,  rates  and  reservations. 

MERCHANDISE  EXHIBITORS  CO. 

HIRAM  F.  HARRIS  &  SAMUEL  H.  COMLY,  Managing  Directors  EVE  VE  VERKA,  Associate  Director 

Suites  118-119 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Book  Reviows 


Dolxak  Makess,  by  George  T. 
Eager.  Greenburg,  New  York. 
$2.00. 

HERE’S  a  volume  that  will  prove 
vastly  interesting  and  stimula¬ 
ting  to  retail  publicity  men.  It 
contains  197  sales  ideas  that  have 
worked  in  various  fields  prepared  by 
an  advertising  man  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  one  of  the 
largest  ad  agencies  in  the  country. 

As  Bruce  Barton  says  in  the  in¬ 
troduction,  this  is  not  a  book  to  read 
in  one  sitting.  “It  should  be  dipped 
into  and  laid  aside  and  picked  up 
again.  It  should  not  l)e  swallowed, 
but  chewed.” 

It’s  tersely  presented — fresh, 
alert.  Each  page  is  devoted  to  an 
idea.  Take  this  for  example.  The 
salesman  asks  the  husband,  “Sup¬ 
pose  I  were  an  officer  of  the  law 
and  had  just  sentenced  your  wife 
to  thirty  days  at  hard  labor?  Would 
it  be  worth  $79.50  to  you  to  remove 
the  sentence?”  He  was  selling 
washing  machines  and  had  original¬ 
ly  estimated  that  the  average  woman 
spends  4  to  5  hours  a  week  to  do 
washing  by  old-fashioned  methods. 

What  promotion  man  could  not 
immediately  visualize  an  effective 
promotional  appeal  for  washing  ma¬ 
chines  from  this  idea? 

Perhaps  some  day  you  would 
like  to  write  a  sarcastic  memo  to 
your  controller  suggesting  a  new 
division  of  expense  to  be  headed 
“The  Follies  of  1934”  to  which 
might  be  charged  certain  expenses 
erroneously  heaped  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure — simply  because  the 
controller  doesn’t  know  where  else 
to  charge  them.  If  so,  this  book 
tells  you  how  you  might  do  it. 

Or  supposing  some  day  your 
boss  (and  what  boss  hasn’t)  starts 
talking  about  suspending  or  reduc¬ 
ing  by  one  half  your  advertising 
budget  for  a  long  period  to  “save 
money.”  If  he  gave  you  15  minutes 
to  present  your  views,  what  defense 
would  you  give?  Would  you  have 
thought  of  quoting  death  notices, 
birth  notices,  marriage  announce¬ 
ments — number  of  new  people  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  town — so  on;  that  the 
store  is  constantly  addressing  a 
parade  continually  on  the  move? 

Retail  advertising  is  a  fascinating 
business.  Those  in  charge  are 
avidly  vigilant  for  adaptable  ideas. 
Fresh  ideas  behind  the  daily  pro¬ 
motion  of  merchandise  set  the  store 


apart  from  the  “commonplace”  and 
are  effective  in  building  desirable 
consumer  interest  that  attracts  more 
volume — more  profits. 

A  book  of  this  kind  is  always 
given  an  eager  reception  by  alert 
and  active  retail  advertising  execu¬ 
tives. 

F.  W.  S. 

Problems  of  American  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  by  Werner  K.  Gab- 
ler.  Orell  Fuseli,  Zurich,  SwitBer- 
land. 

HIS  book,  the  result  of  two 
years’  intensive  study  and  con¬ 
tact  with  the  leading  department 
stores,  retail  schools  and  or¬ 
ganizations  of  our  country,  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  in¬ 
teresting  analyses  of  American  de¬ 
partment  store  origin,  development, 
and  problems  which  has  appeared 
in  some  time.  Dr.  Gabler  gathered 
the  material  for  his  book  while 
working  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
book  is  published  in  German,  not 
yet  having  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  However,  an  abstract  printed 
in  English  was  made  available  to 
the  Controllers’  Congress  for  re¬ 
view. 

Dr.  Gabler  gives  full  credit  to  the 
specialty  shop  as  the  origin  of  the 
department  store  and  treats  liberally 
of  the  elements  which  entered  into 
the  transition  of  these  shops  into 
the  highly  developed  organizations 
of  today.  He  has  divided  the 
growth  of  department  stores  into 
three  periods — prior  to  the  World 
War;  from  the  War  to  1929;  and 
since  1929.  Some  attention  has  also 
been  devoted  to  the  parallel  expan¬ 
sion  of  specialty  shops  and  chain 
stores  with  emphasis  on  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  customer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  principles  involved.  The 
difference  between  tbe  American 
and  European  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  the  department  store  is 
discussed. 

The  second  part  of  the  book 
treats  of  management  problems, 
customer  relations,  competition,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  relations  with  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  effects  of  the  N.R.A.  and 
personnel  problems. 

In  his  conclusions  the  author 
points  out  the  evident  necessity  of 
American  stores  making  fundamen¬ 


tal  changes  in  their  organizations, 
if  they  are  to  survive  present  day 
conditions.  He  believes  that  their 
salvation  lies  in  lowering  costs  to 
the  level  of  their  competitors,  the 
chain  stores,  who  operate  on  the 
merchandise  principle  which  enables 
the  customer  “to  get  the  highest 
possible  real  wage  out  of  his  money 
wage”. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion  this  book 
is  a  splendid  survey  and  can  be 
most  highly  recommended  to  execu¬ 
tives,  their  assistants,  and  particu¬ 
larly  students  of  department  store 
retailing. 

L.  T.  C. 


1934  Proceedings,  Boston  Con¬ 
ference  ON  Distribution.  Retail 
Trade  Board,  Boston,  $3.50. 

The  sixth  of  the  annual  Boston 
Conferences  on  Distribution 
sponsored  by  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  held  in  September.  Re¬ 
tailers  ;  representatives  from  various 
trade  associations,  from  the  admin¬ 
istration,  from  manufacturers,  from 
magazines  and  the  advertising  field ; 
and  economists  from  the  universities 
came  from  all  over  the  country  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  distribution 
facing  us  this  year. 

A  collection  of  the  addresses 
(and  discussions)  made  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  now  issued.  For  the  most 
part  the  addresses  concern  code 
problems  and  the  future  of  codes; 
and  this  volume  is  perhaps  unique 
in  that  it  brings  together  the  frank 
expressions  of  several  main  points 
of  view  advanced  by  leading  au¬ 
thorities  in  various  fields.  Present¬ 
ing  in  detail  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  N.R.A.  code  situation,  and  cover¬ 
ing  every  angle  of  it,  this  collection 
is  definitely  worth  study. 

Those  addresses  not  specifically 
concerned  with  codes  cover  subjects 
of  special  interest — personnel,  and 
the  current  question  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance ;  taxation ;  packag¬ 
ing;  delivery;  “showmanship”,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  radio;  standards — all 
of  these  in  their  relation  to  the  New 
Deal  tempo.  In  publishing  these  ad¬ 
dresses  the  Boston  Retail  Trade 
Board  has  made  available  a  record 
of,  and  an  astute  and  varied  com¬ 
ment  upon,  the  state  of  distribution 
in  a  period  of  extraordinary  econ¬ 
omic  changes. 

M.  E.  K. 
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tical  use  in  the  classroom  and  for 
use  as  a  reference  book  by  account¬ 
ants,  has  been  well  accomplished. 
Part  one,  dealing  with  the  simpler 
subjects  of  the  mathematics  of  ac¬ 
counting,  presents  several  chapters 
on  the  use  of  short  methods  and 
verification  of  compilations.  Rarely 
does  one  find  these  processes  gath¬ 
ered  together  and  presented  in  one 
publication  and  in  such  simple  and 
practical  form.  The  accountant  long 
out  of  school  should  welcome  them. 

The  various  phases  of  business 
mathematics  which  the  accountant 
meets  from  time  to  time  are  taken 
up,  chapter  by  chapter,  with  defini¬ 
tions,  illustrations,  and  problems. 
Of  particular  interest  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  Inventories,  Analysis  of 
Statements,  and  those  giving  a  gen- 


*  1200  Spocious  Outside 
Rooms 


1200  Luxurious  Modern 
Bathrooms 


Circulating  Ice  Water 

Finest  R.  C.  A.  Radios 

Quiet — You  Can  Sleep 

4  Excellent  Restaurants 
— Reasonably  Priced 

Every  Transit  Facility 
Within  a  Few  Steps 

Convenient  Location 


Mathematics  of  Accounting, 
by  A.  B.  Curtis,  C.  P.  A.,  and  J. 
H.  Cooper,  C.  P.  A.,  Prentice  Hall, 
Inc.  $5.00. 

The  purpose  of  the  authors  of 
Mathematics  of  Accounting 


Every  New  Hotel 


and  Graphic  Presentation  of  Statis¬ 
tics.  Any  controller  or  accountant 
would  find  himself  well  repaid  for 
the  time  spent  reading  the  chapters 
on  Partnership,  Goodwill  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Finance. 

Part  two  deals  with  the  more  in¬ 
volved  subjects  of  the  mathematics 
of  investment.  The  basic  formula 
for  the  calculation  of  compound  in¬ 
terest,  (l-Hi)",  used  throughout 
this  section,  is  built  up  step  by  step 
and  presented  in  such  manner  that 
the  casual  reader  can  pick  up  the 
thread  at  any  point.  The  two  chap¬ 
ters  on  Annuities,  ordinary  and 
special,  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  the  controller  faced  with  the 
problem  of  setting  up  sinking  funds. 
This  section  also  has  a  chapter  on 
Bond  and  Bond  Interest  Valuation, 
one  on  Asset  Valuation’  Accounts, 
and  one  on  Building  and  Loan 
Associations. 

Although  Mathematics  of  Ac¬ 
counting  is  not  presented  for  the 
first  time,  having  appeared  in  1925 
and  being  presented  now  as  a  re¬ 
vised  issue,  it  contains  an  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  new  material.  New 
subject  matter  has  been  included  in 
many  chapters,  practice  material 
has  been  provided  for  drill  on  prin¬ 
ciples  and  new  problems  replace  old 
ones  designed  for  the  application  of 
these  principles. 


_ C  W.  tAMSty,  h.,  Mmnmww 

New  York's  answer  to  today’s  demand 
for  NEW  hotel  luxury  at  minimum  cost! 
Every  comfort  and  convenience  gives 
you  maximum  value  for  your  money... 
rates  begin  at  $3  a  day  for  one — only 
$1  more  for  two. 


B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 
Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 


7th  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
New  York  City 


Industrial  Marketing.  By 
John  H.  Frederick,  Ph.D.;  Pren¬ 
tice-  Hall,  Inc.,  New  York.  401  pp., 
$3.50. 

The  marketing  to  industrial  con¬ 
sumers  of  industrial  products  of 
a  manufactured  or  semi-manufac¬ 
tured  nature  is  the  subject  of  an 
exhaustive  new  text  book.  It  con¬ 
cerns  the  manufacturer’s  distribution 
of  products  and  services  to  be  used 
by  other  organizations  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  of  their  own 


products  and  services.  A  great  deal 
of  store  equipment  naturally  falls 
into  this  classification,  so  that  al¬ 
though  the  volume  is  intended  to 
tell  the  manufacturers  how  to  sell, 
it  may  occasionally  have  reference 
value  for  store  managers  concerned 
with  the  question  of  how  to  buy. 
It  includes,  incidentally,  an  excellent 
summary  chapter  on  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  code  policies  and  provi¬ 
sions. 

M.  E.  K. 
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Better  Housing 


Abraham  &  Straus  Makes  a  Bid  for 
Better  Housing  Volume 

{Continued  from  page  19) 


drainboard,  are  also  in  plain  sight. 

Elsewhere  on  tiie  home  furnish¬ 
ings  floor  are  displays  of  ranges, 
refrigerators,  oil  heaters,  and  other 
equipment  for  the  householder.  A 
particularly  good  seller  is  an  oil 
heater  which  provides  thermostat- 
controlled  heating  in  winter,  and  hot 
water  all  year  rotmd. 

F.  H.  A.  loans  may  not  be  granted 
for  the  purchase  of  movable  fur¬ 
nishings,  such  as  furniture  and  port¬ 
able  appliances.  Ordinarily,  an 
electric  refrigerator  or  a  stove 
would  be  classed  as  a  '‘movable” 
and  could  not  be  purchased  with 
F.  H.  A.  money.  If,  however,  the 
stove,  refrigerator,  or  even  vacuum 
cleaner  is  built  in,  its  purchase  may 
be  financed  through  the  F.  H.  A. 
Rulings  may  be  obtained  from  the 
F.  H.  A.  in  cases  where  there  is 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  installation  qualify  as 
‘‘built  in”  or  are  under  the  ‘‘mov¬ 
able”  classification. 

At  Abraham  &  Straus,  no  F.  H. 
A.  representative  is  on  duty,  but 
information  on  how  and  where  to 
apply  for  loans  is  readily  available 
to  customers.  Every  section  head 
and  information  clerk  has  been 
given  the  information  required  to 
answer  questions  intelligently  and, 
on  the  home  furnishings  floor,  there 
is  always  a  man  on  duty,  specially 
assigned  to  the  job  of  giving  this 
information  and  advice.  Customers 
who  wish  to  obtain  loans  may  go 
to  the  credit  department,  where  they 
receive  help  in  filling  out  the  forms 
required  by  the  F.  H.  A, 

The  actual  loan,  of  course,  is 
made  through  a  bank,  but  the  bor¬ 
rower  need  not  be  a  depositor  of 
that  bank  in  order  to  obtain  money 
from  it.  That  is  why  the  store  can 
advertise:  “  We  have  government 
application  blanks  and  experts  to 
help  you  fill  them  out.  You  can 
then  take  the  application  to  your 
own  bank,  or  we’ll  send  it  to  ours.” 
The  decision  as  to  the  applicant’s 
credit  rests  with  the  bank,  not  with 
the  store,  but  the  customer  who  has 
maintained  a  good  charge  account 
record  can  give  the  store  as  a  ref¬ 
erence. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  store 
to  the  would-be  borrower  is  offered 


primarily  in  the  light  of  a  service 
to  its  customers.  There  is  no  effort 
in  the  interviews  to  sell  merchandise 
or  in  any  way  guide  the  customer 
in  her  selection.  Arrangements  can 
be  made  for  the  money  to  be  paid 
directly  to  the  store  when  the  loan 
has  gone  through,  if  the  customer 
wishes  this  to  be  done 

Copies  of  the  store’s  advertise¬ 
ments  describing  facilities  for  help¬ 
ing  customers  obtain  loans  are  post¬ 
ed  in  every  department  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  purchased  with  F. 
H.  A.  money.  Such  advertising  is 
necessarily  institutional,  but  more  or 
less  direct  selling  can  be  worked 
into  it. 

One  advertisement  which  pulled 
excellent  results  described  the  bath¬ 
room  fixtures  offered  and  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs.  A  more 
recent  advertisement  gave  the  major 
portion  of  its  space  to  a  description 
of  the  modernization  idea  and  the 
store’s  offer  of  assistance,  but  also 
ran  information,  in  a  column  at  the 
left,  as  to  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
on  which  loans  would  be  made. 
‘‘Loans  will  be  made  on  Built  In 


Over  50,000  have  visited  and  in¬ 
spected  the  house  and  as  a  result 
there  has  been  a  marked  stimula¬ 
tion  of  modernization.  The  com¬ 
pany  originating  the  idea  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  similar  exhibition 
in  the  many  cities  where  it  has 
branches. 

OF  decided  interest  to  alert  pro¬ 
motion  men  was  the  recent  press 
description  of  “America’s  Little 
House” — a.  model  small  American 
home  built  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  by  the  New  York  Committee 
of  Better  Homes  in  America.  It  is 
a  project  to  serve  as  a  modem  ex¬ 
ample  for  the  family  of  five  who 
want  a  moderately  priced,  well  con- 
stmcted  and  well  furnished  home 
of  their  own.  It  is  now  open  to  the 
public  and  demonstrates  how  econ¬ 
omically  one  may  build  a  fine  home. 
The  country-wide  average  cost  for 
this  home  figures  $8,000. 

Similar  projects  in  other  cities 


Gas  Ranges”,  the  advertisement 
stated,  and  then  talked  about  makes 
and  models  and  prices.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  loans  would  be  made  on 
paints  was  tied  in  with  statistics  on 
the  cost  per  square  foot  of  surface 
of  house  paint,  and  the  prices,  per 
quart  or  per  gallon,  of  the  various 
types.  Under  the  heading  of  land¬ 
scaping,  the  store  described  the 
items  offered  by  its  gardening  de¬ 
partments.  Here  is  a  list  of  some 
of  the  items  and  departments  men¬ 
tioned  :  gas  ranges,  refrigerators, 
paints,  oil  burners,  the  garden  shop, 
bathroom  fixtures,  wall  tile,  com¬ 
bination  sink  and  laundry  tubs,  wall¬ 
paper,  laid  linoleum.  All  the  items 
mentioned  in  the  advertisement  are 
eligible  for  F.  H.  A.  loans,  and  the 
advertisement  in  itself  served  to 
help  the  consumer  form  a  rough 
estimate  of  how  much  money  would 
l)e  required  to  modernize  her  home. 

This  merchandise,  incidentally, 
was  not  a  special  purchase;  it  was 
regular  stock,  advertised  at  regular 
prices.  The  assembling  of  informa¬ 
tion  al)out  the  merchandise  in  the 
advertisement  took  the  form  of  a 
service  to  the  customer — the  service 
of  telling  people  not  only  how  to  get 
loans,  but  also  how  much  they  would 
need  and  how  they  could  spend  the 
money  in  conformity  with  the  F. 
H.  A.  rules. 


deserve  the  hearty  support  of  re¬ 
tailers.  Soon  Title  II  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  will  become  operative  which 
will  stimulate  home  building 
throughout  the  country.  Every  pres¬ 
ent  indication  points  to  a  wide  re¬ 
ception  of  this  program — and  one 
behind  which  the  government  will 
likely  place  all  its  force,  publicity 
and  coordinated  effort  to  make  suc¬ 
cessful. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Perhaps  members  have  noticed 
press  notices  to  the  effect  that  in¬ 
terest  rates  on  existing  mortgages 
held  by  certain  lending  institutions 
are  being  reduced  in  various  cities. 
Interest  rates  on  savings  in  banks 
are  also  being  reduced.  Both  of 
these  factors  may  tend  to  speed  up 
extra  purchasing  .  .  .  through  on 
the  one  hand  a  reduction  in  house¬ 
hold  carrying  charges  and  second  a 
realization  that  1J4%  or  some  such 
low  interest  rate  is  not  an  attractive 
return. 


Developmentsjn  National  Housing 

{Continued  from  page  63) 
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^  The  Theatre  ^ 
in  New  York 


Eva  Le  GalHenne  is  doing  “L’Aiglon”.  Yvonne 
Printemps  is  singing  sweetly  and  making  bewitch¬ 
ing  little  moues  at  her  audience  in  “Conversation 
Piece”.  Joseph  Schildkraut  is  a  Bolshevik  in  “Between 
Two  World”.  For  the  rest,  the  long-awaited  comedy  hit 
of  the  season  turns  out  to  be  “Personal  Appearance”; 
and  Sean  O’Casey’s  poetic  synthesis  of  the  theatre  arts, 
“Within  the  Gates”,  achieves  not  the  artistic  failure 
that  was  generally  predicted  but  a  pleasant  report  at 
the  box  office. 

Reading  of  great  actresses  of  the  past, 

L’Aiglon 

you  are  sometimes  told  that  they  had 
only  to  walk  across  the  stage  to  give 
everyone  in  the  audience  a  conviction  of  genius.  Let 
the  same  thing  be  said,  as  far  as  this  department  is 
concerned,  of  Eva  LeGallienne.  Her  L’Aiglon  is  mag¬ 
nificent. 

Rostand’s  massive  five-act  play,  in  which  Sarah 
Bernhardt  scored  one  of  the  greatest  acting  triumphs 
in  history,  has  been  re-assembled  and  rewritten  by 
Clemence  Dane  into  two  acts  of  three  scenes  each. 
The  new  version  has  a  certain  grace  and  poetry  that 
Rostand’s  solemn  original  lacked.  But  none  of  the 
hard  assignments  have  been  taken  out — the  long  solilo¬ 
quies,  the  pathos,  the  bombast  remain.  Miss  LeGal- 
Henne  conquers  all.  Delicate,  fiery,  tom  in  the  inner 
struggle  between  ambition  and  defeatism,  the  young 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  comes  to  passionate  and  pitiful 
life. 

In  this  production,  sponsored  by  Selwyn  &  Franklin, 
Miss  LeGallienne  is  supported  by  Ethel  Barrymore  and 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  Civic  Repertory  Company. 
Miss  Barrymore  does  the  pretty,  anxious,  empty-headed 
Duchess  Marie-Louise  to  perfection,  steadfastly  resist¬ 
ing  any  temptation  to  overplay  the  role. 


_  '  .  There  are  three  good  reasons  for  see- 

onversation  Noel  Coward’s  latest  contribution 
Piece  to  Broadway.  In  the  order  of  their  im¬ 

portance;  Yvonne  Printemps;  Gladys 
Calthrop’s  joyous  and  exquisite  settings  and  costumes; 
Mr.  Coward’s  lovely  music.  There  is  also  a  small, 
romantic  story  which  serves  to  give  some  sequence 
to  the  gayety;  but  if  by  any  chance  you  associate  Noel 
Coward  with  satirical  monkeyshines,  forget  it  for  the 
evening.  Be  content  with  Yvonne  Printemps,  a  small 
figure  of  magic,  making  impertinent  jokes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  disapproving  ladies  and  singing  like  an  angel. 
That  way  you’ll  be  all  set  for  some  of  the  pleasantest 
theatre  going  in  your  experience.  Warning:  there  are 
some  interludes  of  rapid  French.  Be  assured  in  ad- 
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With  the  approach  of  the  winter  season  comes  the 
demand  for  faster  and  more  efficient  transportation 
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vance  that  Mile.  Printemps  is  much  too  quick  to  follow, 
and  relax.  She  pantomines  it  anyway. 


p  1  The  source  material  for  “Personal 

Appearance”  is  Hollywood;  its  chief 
Appearance  interpreter  is  Gladys  George,  who  does 
the  neatest  caricature  of  a  movie  queen 
that  you  ever  saw.  The  movie  queen  in  question  is  on 
a  ])ersonal  appearance  tour ;  her  motor  car  breaks  down ; 
and  Hollywood  enjoys  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the 
Ixjsom  of  a  small-town  American  family.  The  glamour 
lady  takes  a  fancy  to  the  young  man  of  the  family  and 
complications  ensue  which  threaten  his  romance  with 
a  home  girl.  All  works  out  well,  but  not  before  Miss 
George  has  made  sublime  use  of  an  opportunity 
to  poke  fun  at  Hollywood  for  two  hours.  She  is  soul¬ 
ful;  she  is  gallant;  she  is  alluring;  she  loves  her  public; 
she  is  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  a  delirious  twentieth-century 
version.  The  author  of  this  play  hasn’t  much  to  learn 
about  the  art  of  theatrical  irony ;  and  Miss  George 
hasn’t  much  to  learn  about  seeing  a  part  whole  and 
playing  it  lovingly.  “Personal  Appearance”  is  the  best 
fun  of  the  season. 


Between  is  a  talkative  piece  but  worth  list- 

ening  to.  Elmer  Rice  juggles  brilliant- 
Two  ly  for  a  while  with  a  ship’s  passenger 

Worlds  finally  isolates  for  your  inspec¬ 

tion  a  fanatically  solemn  Russian 
Bolshevik  and  a  lovely  but  useless  girl  of  great  wealth. 
Coming  from  Mr.  Rice  it  doesn’t  seem  possible,  but 
the  conclusion  you  draw  when  the  play  is  over  is  that 
the  brave  new  world  of  the  future  will  spring  as  much 
from  the  capitalist  class’s  realization  of  its  own  parasi¬ 
tism  as  from  the  proletariat’s  violent  rebellion.  But 
that’s  the  least  of  it.  The  play  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a  character  parade  in  the  style  of  “Street  Scene”. 
And  Joseph  Schildkraut  gives  a  fascinating  perform¬ 
ance  as  the  Bolshevik,  a  triumph  of  precise  technical 
realization. 


Within  Sean  O’Casey’s  drama  is,  in  effect,  a 

long  symbolic  poem  given  theatrical  ex- 
pression.  It  has  great  force  and  beauty 
Qg^gg  in  itself ;  and  the  production  is  so  fine¬ 

ly  in  tune  with  the  poet’s  purposes  that 
to  see  “Within  the  Gates”  is  to  have  a  definitely  moving 
and  important  experience.  Emotionally  moving  and  im¬ 
portant,  that  is.  When  the  first  rapture  is  over,  it  is  a 
little  disconcerting  to  find  that  it  all  comes  down  to  an 
indictment  of  hypocrisy  and  a  charging  of  men  to  meet 
life  with  love  and  fearlessness.  That  is  a  grand  theme, 
and  it  is  grandly  presented.  But  the  mind  is  not 
troubled  (unless  it  be  with  the  distracting  game  of 
hunting  down  symbols).  Last  year  the  Ballet  Jooss 
danced  “The  Green  Table”,  a  terse  record  of  men’s 
cruelty  to  each  other,  that  left  a  bitter  question  in  the 
mind.  They  gathered  up  their  case  against  hypocrisy, 
greed  and  brutality  into  an  acid  and  unforgettable  pic¬ 
ture  of  war.  Perhaps  dramatists,  more  than  dancers, 
need,  when  they  make  their  charges  against  what  is 
brutal  and  sordid  in  humanity,  to  speak  in  terms  of 


great  catastrophes;  or  perhaps  it  is  only  necessary  forfl 
them  to  speak  in  terms  of  current  issues.  \  bishop  to  J 
symbolize  hypocrisy ;  a  prostitute  to  symbolize  cour-  a 
age  and  love  of  life — because  the  figures  are  outmoded  a 
the  verities  of  the  drama  lose  some  of  their  im])act,  I 
But  here,  nevertheless,  is  a  drama  probably  unmatched  1 
in  our  time  for  beauty  and  emotional  depth,  and  lines  1 
of  poetry  that  are  indescribably  grand.  Not  the  I 
least  amazing  of  the  things  that  happen  is  the  per-  1 
forniance  of  Lillian  Gish,  strong  and  warm  and  mature.  ' 

A  Sleeping  "Tfi's  is  the  Theatre  Guild’s  first  offer- 
ing  of  the  season.  Subject ;  heredity. 
Llergyman  Thesis :  the  free  souls  who  run  to  such  | 
evil  and  unscrupulousness  in  one  gen-  ‘ 
cration  that  the  eugenic  control  theorists  might  reason¬ 
ably  want  to  put  a  stop  to  reproduction  of  the  strain, 
may  a  few  generations  later  have  evolved  into  genius-  ) 
inspired  servants  of  mankind.  The  Englishman  who  : 
wrote  the  play  is  a  doctor,  which  makes  his  idea  all 
the  more  interesting.  The  play  itself,  which  begins 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  winds  up  some 
time  beyond  the  present,  is  frequently  hard  going.  Some 
time  it  is  lit  by  flashes  of  melodrama :  and  it  is  a  puzzle 
to  know  why  these  moments,  though  they  come  logi¬ 
cally  and  seem  artistically  true,  do  somehow  weaken 
the  force  of  the  play. 

Ladies’  Add  another  smartly  contrived  melo- 

drama  to  the  list  of  good  entertain- 
Money  ment.  On  a  double-decker  stage 

“Ladies’  Money”  gives  you  a  view  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  rooms  of  a  second  rate  city  board¬ 
ing-house— quarrels,  love,  theft,  murder,  and  comedy 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  Helen  Lynd.  The  story  is 
developed  with  a  nice  regard  for  keeping  suspense  at 
a  high  point;  and  the  character  delineation  is  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  average. 

“Lost  Horizons”  is  an  absorbing  play, 
but  when  you  stop  to  think,  its  thesis 
Horizons  is  hard  to  accept.  The  idea  is  that 
if  you  commit  suicide  you  disrupt  the 
intricately  laid  plans  of  fate  and  may  injure  all  sorts 
of  i)eople,  some  unknown  to  you,  whose  lives  are 
subtly  bound  up  with  your  own.  In  this  play  a  young 
lady  kills  herself,  passes  into  the  beyond,  and  there 
learns  in  minute  detail  what  the  foreordained  plans  of 
fate  were  with  which  she  interfered.  But  this  fore¬ 
ordination  business  is  fatalism — and  in  a  fatalistic 
scheme  of  life  how  can  anything  (such  as  suicide) 
happen  which  is  not  designed  to  happen?  Leaving  you 
to  brood  ujx)n  that,  let’s  hurry  on  to  recommend  the 
play  as  novel,  very  complicated  but  interesting,  and 
highlighted  by  Jane  Wyatt’s  tender  and  lovely  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  leading  role. 

Geraniums  in  Audrey  Christie  and  Bruce  McFarlane 
are  funny  and  charming  in  this  one 
My  Window  but  outside  of  that  there’s  nothing. 

The  latest  report  is  that  a  new  first 
act  has  been  written  and  some  cast  changes  made.  That 
may  be  enough,  but  it  seems  improbable. 

HELEN  K.  MULHERN 
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